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the Youth’s Companion’ 


The Best Christmas 


Present for so Little 
Money — $1.75=—= 


Men and women eminent 
in every walk of life will 
contribute to the 1903 
volume of The Youth's 
Companion. The contents 
of the fifty-two issues 
for 1903 will include. . 





SERIAL STORIES, each a 
Book in itself, reflecting 
American Life in Home, 
Camp and Field. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES con- 
tributed by Famous Men 
and Women — Statesmen, 
Travellers, Scientists, Etc. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES, 
Thoughtful and Timely, on 
Important Public and Do- 
mestic Questions. 


SHORT STORIES by the 
2 5 () best of Living Story-Writers 

— Stories of Character, Ad- 

venture and Humor. 


SHORT NOTES on Cur- 

1 000 rent Events, and Discover- 
ies in the Field of Science 
and Natural History. 


ANECDOTES, Bright and 
20 00 Amusing, Items of Strange 
and Curious Knowledge, 


Poems and Sketches. 


Illustrated Announcement for 1903 and 
sample copies of the paper free. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON 


On receipt of $1.75, the subscription price, with this slip or the name of this publi- 
cation, the publishers will send CHS liz 

G ° t f All the issues of The Companion from time subscription is received 
l e to the end of 1902, FREE, including the Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 








and gold from original designs. Then The Youth's Companion 


G 3 t 2 The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in twelve colors 
if ° for the 52 weeks of 1903 — till January, 1904 — all for $1.75. 














* THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. ey 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY 











SOME FEATURES OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER 





THE IDEALS OF AMERICA 
By WOODROW WILSON 


An able and stimulating discussion of the animating and basic principles of American life, 
the dangers which challenge our vigilance, and the great potentialities of the future. 


The Atlantic Fisheries Question 
By P. T. McGRATH 


Mr. McGrath is a Newfoundland journalist who writes with abundant knowledge gained 
from a personal study of the conditions involved. 


The Trade Union and the Superior Workman 
By AMBROSE P. WINSTON 


The second ina series of timely papers which are to appear in forthcoming issues. The 
first paper, A Quarter Century of Strikes, appeared in The November Atlantic. 
Among other Contributions are: 
ALL SORTS OF A PAPER - - Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Playful and serious observations on men, life and books. 


Two short stories, several brief sketches, three poems of distinction, the usual enlightened 
book criticism, and a vivacious club will complete a characteristic number. 





The Atlantic in 1903 








Among other Contributors to the Atlantic for the Coming Year are: 


ARTHUR S. HARDY LESLIE STEPHEN JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE 
E. W. HORNUNG GOLDWIN SMITH MARGARET SHERWOOD 
FLORENCE WILKINSON GUY W. CARRYL ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
M. A. DEW. HOWE CHARLES W. ELIOT ALICE MEYNELL 
MARY AUSTIN ANNIE FIELDS R. E. YOUNG 

JACK LONDON CHARLES M. SKINNER MARTHA B. DUNN 





SPECIAL OFFER 








On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send the ATLANTIC for three 
months to any new subscriber. Upon request, to all new subscribers the 
November and December issues will be mailed free of charge, providing 
the remittance is received before December 20. 35 cents acopy; $4.004 
year. Prospectus for 1903 on application. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BEST NOVELS 


TO SELECT AS HOLIDAY GIFTS ARE: 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
CECILIA. A Story or Mopern Rome. 


By the Author of ‘ Saracinesca,” ‘* Via Crucis,’ ‘ Marietta,” etc., etc. 
55th thousand. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


‘“‘ A book to rank in originality and interest with his earlier successes.""—Phila. Press. 
“* An excellent story, decidedly original. . . . thoroughly interesting.”—Record Herald, Chicago. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
THE CONQUEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


By the Author of “Senator North,” ‘‘ The Aristocrats,’’ etc., etc. 50th 
thousand. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Certainly this country has produced no woman writer who approaches Mrs. Atherton.” —Post. 
“‘Mrs. Atherton has brilliant descriptive ability and power in characterization more virile than that 
of any American woman of letters.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


135th THOUSAND 
OWEN WISTER’S 


THE VIRGINIAN. A Horseman or THE PLaINs 


By the Author of ‘Lin McLean,” ete. Illustrated by ARTHUR I. 
KELLER. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘An uncommonly brilliant and fascinating story.”—The New York Tribune. 
The JAMES HACKETT Edition of 
Mr. CHURCHILL’S Novel 

THE CRISIS 


Tllustrated with scenes from the play based on it, and portraits of the 
actors. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 
**One of the handsomest souvenir books that has been issued for a long time "*—News Letter. 


Mr. LUTHER’S 


THE HENCHMAN 


A Story of New York Politics. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* A splendid story of modern politics.”—The 7 Law Journal. 
“Essentially a powerful story. . . . and wonderfully realistic."—The New York Times Sat. Review. 


Mr. MASON’S 


THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By the Author of *‘The Favor of Princes,’’ ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony,” 
etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


















“A good story. . . . aromance which has many aspects and all of them per oy 
—The New York Tribune. 
“An exceptionally good story. . . . superbly told; told with real power. It really thrills you.” 


_ n Herald. 








Send for the new Christmas Catalogue just issued by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





POE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
The “ Virginia” Edition. 17 Handy Volumes in Box. 


This is the most complete and accurate text ever prepared. It is the only one based directly on 
Poe and including all his writings. It contains a new volume of letters and a new biography. 
The text is edited by Professor James A. Harrison, of the University of Virginia, and con- 
tains introductions by Hamilton W. Mabie and Charles W. Kent, and notes and variorum 
readings by R. A. Stewart. 


. “Unquestionably the most important issue of an American classic author for many years.”—New York 
Times Saturday Review. 


“ Admirable both as literary work and as a piece of book making.”—HENRY VAN DYKE. 
“Can never be superseded.”—Pror. JOHN F. GENUNG. 


Cloth, $12.50; Limp Leather, $21.00; Half Calf, $35.00 per set. Also made in a De Luxe 
Library Edition, Cloth, $21.02; Half Calf, $42.00 per set. 


Economics of Forestry - The Coming City 
By BERNHARD E. FERNOW, late Chief | 5. RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
Division of Forestry, U. S. Department of ~ ° as ” 
Agriculture, now Director New York State - ae ane i ——. etc. 16mo. 
College of Forestry. 1zmo. (In Press.) cloth, 60 cents nef. (Postage 8 cents.) 


The author treats forestry from its broadest and A small book concerned with the vital problem 
most important aspect, giving to the student of eco- | of municipal ———— as applied to the growing 
nomics an authoritative work on this timely topic. demands of the twentieth-century city. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, author of “ Tennyson.” 12mo. $1.50 met. (Postage 15 cents.) 


This study of the life and genius of Browning comes from a highly capable source. Mr. Brooke's prev- 





ious work on ‘Syaageen has shown his superior insight into the tie animus of the times, and, therefore, his 


fitness for a similar book on the great companion poet of Tennyson—the one who alone challenges his 
supremacy in the Victorian era. The volume begins with an interesting contrast of the two writers, prepar- 
atory to a consideration of Browning and an interpretation of his spirit through his poems. It will prove of 
great utility to the Browning student, and a noteworthy addition to critical literature. 


Mind Power and Privileges Word Coinage 


= B. OLSTON. 12mo. $1.50 net By LEON MEAD  18mo. 45 cents nd, 
rene 85 eta (Postage 5 cents. Handy Information Series.) 

i £ iocnte t “yo oe ee Bier i and A suggestive and helpful study of new words, 

n 1 

discussing hypnotism, telepathy, Christian Science, piseees, slang, andthe various accretions of a = 

and kindred topics in a psychological but popular — uage. ill be found a useful supplement to the 

way. ex ° 


HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES 
The “ Lenox” Edition 14 Handy Volumes in Box 








A new printing of these classic stories, in volumes of convenient size, daintily bound and illus- 


trated. Every volume contains an introduction by Professor Katharine Lee Bates, of 
Wellesley College. This is intended as a reader’s edition, yet the commentary provides an 
excellent critical study of Hawthorne and his life as related to his works. Cloth, $10.50; Limp 
Leather, $17.50; Half Calf, $29.00 per set. 


A Daughter of the Sea The Upper Currents 


“ ’ p 
By AMY LE FEUVRE, author of ~ Heather's | py the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 16mo. Plaia 
Se CR Nay Sree See edges. 65cents wet. Cloth, gilt top, 85 cents 
This gifted author here takes us to a rock-bound net. (Postage 8 cents.) 
coast of England and introduces us to a heroine as 
untamed as a sea-gull, but who proves the good — Full of cheerful philosophy and words of inspira- 
of a life-saving station. A wholesome story of relig- | tion. Straightforward lessons intended to incite t 
ious tone. braver, stronger, truer living. 











Complete Illustrated Catalogue on Request. 


THOMAS Y CROWELL & CO. ,07°*73.yest Brose 
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By PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, Ph.D. 


The Religion of a Mature Mind 


Studies in Modern Problems by the Author of “‘ The Spiritual Life.” 12mo, gilt top, $1.35 net. 

A brilliant, readable, thought-provoking discussion of some practical religious problems in the 
modern spirit. The essential truths of evangelical religion in the conceptions of to-day. Prof. 
Coe meets all questions fairly, searchingly, and with practical purport. . 

‘The most important contribution to religious thought for the current year.” — Chicago Chronicle. 





This is for You 


Love Poems of the Saner Sort. Selected by 
Witu1aM 8. Lorp. Decorated cover, deckle 
edges, gilt top, $1.00 net. 

An exquisite gift book for every one. The 
verse selected is of the sweetest sentiment and 
highest literary value. As complete a gift as 
it is possible to devise. 





The Evolution of 
a Girl’s Ideal 


A Little Record of the Ripening of the Affec- 
tions to the Time of Love’s Coming. By 
CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 50 cents net. 
Margaret E. Sangster says: “A fascinating 

study... . A sort of revelation and interpre- 

tation, frank, ingenious and original.” 





By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D., Litt.D. 


- aa 
Incentives for Life: Personal and Public 
By Author of “Deborah” ‘‘ The Captain of the Janizaries,” ete. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net. 


““Of unusual excellence From cover to cover it is fall of the best ethical teachiag, virile, humane, 


christian. Every 
literature and history and 


page is brighten d with anecdote and illustration trom biography, science, 
rsonal reminiscence. Dr Ludlow is in accord with sound psyvhology 





In far’ and Anich hic ho & ia lit rath a tha litopeters 6 naw” —- The Ontlack 

RollicKking Rhymes The Gift of the 

for Youngsters Magic Staff 

By Amos R. WELLS. [Illustrated in colors by | The Story of Paul’s Journey in Two Wonder- 


L. J. Bridgman. 4to, 
$1.00 net. 


L. J. Bridgman, whose unique illustrations 
in ‘‘Guess” last year made him famous, has 
united with Amos R. Wells to produce this 
ideal child’s book. Mr. Wells is already well 
known as a writer for children. 


cloth, illustrated, 





lands. By Fanniz E. OsTRANDER, Author 
of ‘‘Baby Goose.” Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


An ideal blending of the healthfully fanciful 
fairy element with the healthful teaching of 
elementary morals. In a most entertaining way 
Miss Ostrander takes the child through many 
delightful experiences. 





** Since ‘ Bob, Son of Battle,’ no better study of dog nature.’’—Outlook 


My Dogs in the North Land 


By EcEerTon R. Youne. 


Illustrated and decorated. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


“We are strongly tempted to characterize it as the best book about dogs that we have ever 


read. There are reasons in plenty for this judgment. 


book to all dog lovers. 


We most enthusiastically commend the 


It will delight them beyond measure.” — Syracuse Herald. 








By Author of ‘‘Araminta and Arabella’’ 
The Queen of . 
Little Barrymore Street 


By GERTRUDE SMITH. 75 cents net. 

“‘Leaves an inexplicably pleasant impression. 
There is a note of joyousness, rare in modern 
books, that is kept up consistently throughout, 
and a pretty picture of a perfectly happy little 
girl that gives the book distinction.” — The Sun. 





An idealised Study of the Human Body 

The Story ofa 
Living Temple 

By F. M. and M. H. Rossirer. $1.00 net. 

“One of the few works that can be put into 
the hands of young people with propriety and 
positive benefit.” — Detroit Free Press. 

“Tt is a success both as a piece of literature 
and as a scientific work.”—Christian Advocate. 
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The Government of the United States 


A series of articles of commanding interest and importance on the various depart. 
ments of the United States Government. 
They are not mere descriptions of the routine 
of the departments, but treat with authority The 


their many new and varied developments, Contents of Scribner’s 
responsibilities and duties. 
The scheme will include among others the ‘There is something about “Tilu 
following : Scribner's which one does not find only art 
, in the other magazines of the day. the very 
THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, by James Ford Rhodes, It seems to have a progressive in curre 
THE TREASURY, by Frank A. Vanderlip. spirit back of it.” 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE, by Henry Cabot Lodge. “tae 7 . . 
THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT, by —Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. “ Seri 
Prof. S. P. Langley. of the | 
THE SUPREME COURT, by Justice David J. Brewer. **The feature of Scribner's which color pla 
THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, by Capt. A. T. Mahan. distinguishes it from the other are reve 
THE be ag eet ad ig eS by Gen. W. American periodicals’is the atten: | of perfec 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION IN THE BAST, by Gov. William tion bestowed upon practical top- | printing 
H. Taft. ics which touch directly upon the —St. Jol 
life of the people.” “Th 
e 


Letters of a —San Francisco Chronicle. core 
ost be: 
French Ambassadress “We believe it is more equal in }#M ost tec 
the quality of its fiction than any er bee: 

at the English Court other American periodical.” eet) 

. én 4 ; a 
Madame Waddington, French Ambassadress Indianapolis News. ilies 2 
to England in the eighties, contributes a series “Seribner’s is the most unk Ig MiMcation 
of remarkable personal letters to her family, formly readable of the high-class “Allow 
written in the brightest and most vivid En- magazines.” my sincer 
glish. Nothing could surpass the liveliness —New Orleans Picayune, * ant 
of her descriptions of the court ceremonies and “With . Scribner's Wa the oon 
, . each year Scri ‘ 
the picturesque figures of the various func- grows better and at the same time | magazine 


tions. They will be fujly illustrated. takesona stronger individuality.” editor of ai 
—Brooklyn Eagle 
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General Gordon’s 
s curs ** Scribner's is pure gold within. 
Reminiscences of the Civil War | 7). 7omise tor next gearinsurts 


General Gordon, of the Confederate army, the Ray wes of ‘ great pee 
° r coming into our homes in 
is one of the few survivors of the great leaders ments.” — The Universalist Leadtt 


of the Civil War, and his reminiscences are 
the most interesting contribution remaining to “Well in the forefront of the 
the story of the great struggle. The articles most popular of our magazines 
are full of the spirit and vividness which have stands Scribner's at all times.’ vers of th 


e . oan Tey s. 8 
made his lectures famous. Fully illustrated. Boston Courier. = gee 
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FOR NEXT YEAR 








Mrs. Wharton’s Novelette 
A new story by Edith Wharton will be published in Scridner’s during the year—a 





Illustrations in 
Scribror’s 


“Tllustrations which are not 
only artistic, but which speak of 
the very latest and freshest ideas 
in current art.” 

—New York Tribune. 


“Scribner's is an art magazine 
of the highest excellence. The 
color plates and other illustrations 
are revelations of the high state 
of perfection to which letter-press 
printing has latterly attained.” 
—St. John’s News and Advocate, 


“The color work is by far the 
most beautifully done and the 
most technically perfect that has 
ever been produced. This issue 
(August) will remain the standard 
of all color work for some time.” 
—From the editor of a photographic 
publication, 


“Allow me to extend to you 
my sincere congratulations on the 
appearance of the August issue of 
your magazine. In my opinion it 
isthe acme of twentieth-century 
magazine making.”—From the art 
editor of another magazine. 


- « « The most beautiful 
color work in the November 
number that I have seen in this 
country printed from relief 
plates." — F-xtract rom letter from 
an expert in color work. 


“This magazine stands at the 
head of the list for excellence and 
igh-grade literature. Its illus- 
‘ations are par excellence and the 
lovers of the beautiful may always 
tevel in it,” 
—American Baptist Flag. 














novelette about the length of her story ‘‘ The 
Touchstone.’’ It is entitled ‘‘ Sanctuary,’’ 
and is most effective and unusual in idea, and 
distinguished by the qualities that make all 
that she writes in the highest degree interesting. 


John Fox’s New Novel 


The first serial of the year is Mr. John Fox, 
Jr.’s, novel, ‘‘The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come,”’ a story that begins in the 
Tennessee Mountains and has its course be- 
fore, during and after the Civil War. It is 
Mr. Fox’s longest and best story. Each in- 
stalment will be illustrated. 


Short Fiction 


Richard Harding Davis, Mrs. Wharton, Miss 
Daskam, J. B. Connolly, Mrs. Andrews, Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Arthur Cosslett Smith, 
Nelson Lloyd, A. T. Quiller-Couch, and many 
other well-known writers will be represented in 
the pages of the Magazine by stories short and 
long, and illustrated by artists whose names 
and best work have come to be identified with 
Scribner’ s. 


Art Work for 1903 


The coming year will surpass all preceding 
ones in the interest and distinction of the art 
material, which will include the work of new 
artists of talent as well as that of well-known 
favorite illustrators. Among those who will 
contribute illustrations are Howard Pyle, Max- 
field Parrish, Walter Appleton Clark, A. B. 
Frost, H. C. Christy, F. C. Yohn, Henry 
Hutt, E. C. Peixotto, Henry McCarter, 
Edward Penfield, Jules Guérin, Henry Reuter- 


dahl, W. Glackens, Jessie Willcox Smith, 


Violet Oakley and others. 
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New Pilgrim Press Publications 








GOOD BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, FOR HOME READING AND FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL USE 





THE CHRISTMAS GAT 


By ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. Illustrated by 
Edith B. Brand, $1.00 net. 


This story is so full of cats that they can’t keep in- 
side the book, but frolic all over the margins and 
perch upon the cover. Children everywhere wil!) want 
to read of the queer ride in a barrel, the cat who was 
a doctor's assistant, the grand cats’ pasty to which 
every invited person had to bring a kitten, etc. Let 
td eight- and ten-year-olds pass judgment on this 


RUFE AND RUTH: 

A PARTNERSHIP 

By FRANK E. SWEET. Pages 234. 
trated. $1.00. To libraries, 67 cts. 


This tells how two young people on a Maine island 
succeeded in broadening their lives, ennobling their 
characters and improving their financial condition by 
the use of energy, pluck and opportunity. It has been 
running as a serial in the Welispring. 


Fully illus- 


A Good Story by Amelia Barr 


The Preacher’s Daughter 


Pages 298. $1.25. To libraries, 84 cts. 


A sweet, tender, helpful story that will not only in- 
terest but benefit any young woman who reads it. 





THE PINE-TREE FLAG 


By WILuIs Boyp ALLEN. Pages 250. $1.25. 

To libraries, 84 cts. 

Like “‘A Son of Liberty” and “Called to the Front,” 
by the same author, this is a story of Revolutionary 
times, full of patriotic inspiration, and, being founded 
on history, it has a distinct educational value. 


POLLY STATE : One of Thirteen 


By FRANcES J. DELANo. Illustrated by Chas. 
Copeland. Pages 200. $1.25. Tolibraries, 84 cts, 
Those who have read this story as a serial in Th 

Congregationalist will be glad to see it complete i 

book form, and they need not be told how bright and 

winsome it is and how full of inspiration and cheer. 


LITTLE BOOM NUMBER ONE 


By Mrs. FRANK LEE. $1.00. To libraries, 67 cts. 

Though this author has written some very interest 
ing stories, such as “ Professor Pin,” “ Garret Grain,” 
“ Redmond,” etc., this is perhaps the most interesting 
of them all. The evolution of “ Snags,” a poor littl 
waif; the travels of the photographer’s van; the nr 
merous amusing adventures all combine to make a 
exceedingly interesting story. 








VALUABLE BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 





A Collection of Noble Orations by Dr. R. S. Storrs 


Orations and Addresses 
Pages 593. $3.00 net. 


These five orations have been carefully selected as 
examples of Dr. Storrs’ greatest public utterances, de- 
livered under most inspiring conditions. They touch 
on themes of great public interest, and are character- 
ized by the vigorous thought and eloquent expression 
for which the author was famous. 





A Volume of Sermons by Professor Park 


Memorial Collection of Sermons 


By Prof. Epwarps A, PARK, D.D. Pp. 270. $1.9 
net. 


to them, as ay 
mon is prefaced by 
and circumstances of its delivery. 


—— 








Sunday School Libraries no longer need to buy books unless they choose. 


We sell to Jib 


but we also LEASE to them 50 splendid books to be selected by themselves from our catalogue, 
1,000 choice titles at only $2 50 per month, changing for others as often as required. 25 volumes | se 
to small schools for $1.50 per month. Send for our Exchangeable Library Catalogue with full pa 
lars. Save accumulating useless books, save money, save getting in debt, and secure frequent 


cessions of choice books. 


Everything needed in Church or Sunday School, no matter where published or manufactured 


is furnished promptly and at right prices by us. 


Any book you see reviewed or advertised in THE INDEPENDENT or other papers may always! 


had at lowest current price by addressing 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston J. n. TEWKS 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago Business Ma 


OUR CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 
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By HARRY 
LEON WILSON 
Price $1.50 
Six illustrations by O’Nzitt 
LATHAM 

‘The Spenders’’ 
to demands made by intelli- 
gent readers, It is a hand- 
some book in externals, 
with an artistic cover, at- 
tractive title-page, and 
striking illustrations by 
O’Neill Latham. And in- 
side it is a graphic story of 
American life, full of mem- 
orable characters, pictur- 
esque incidents, and pun- 
gent dialogue. 


answers 











AVICE MILBREY 








LOUISVILLE 


COURIER-JOURNAL 
says: 

** Absolutely to be enjoyed 
is it from the first page to 
the last, founded on the 
elemental truth that ‘the 
man is strongest who, An- 
tean-like, stands with his 
feet upon the earth.’ It is 
the strong tale of three 
generations, and told in the 
romances of the grandson 
and grand-daughter of the 
original rugged pioneer of 
the Western country, Peter 
Bines.”* 











DOROTHY. SO 





By GEORGE CARY 


EGGLESTON 
Price $1.50 
Six illustrations by 
C. D. WiLitaMs 


That the taste of the 
general reading public is sane 
and wholesome is shown by 
the way this novel has sold. 
A more pleasing romance of 
Virginia before the war has 
not been written. The 
book is handsomely bound 
and finely illustrated, so 
that it makes a fitting holi- 
day gift as well as a perma- 
nent addition to the library 
shelves. 











37TH THOUSAND 


DOROTHY SOUTH 








BOOK NEWS 
says: 


‘In * Dorothy South’ Mr. 
Eggleston has created a 
simple and beautiful romance 
full of nobility and of all the 
finer emotions, wholesome, 
joyous, graceful, with just 
a slight scattering of sage 
but smiling philosophy, in- 
tercepted by touches here 
and there of sparkling wit. 
Love is pure, pathos is 
gentle, passion is depicted in 
its highest phases. None 
such woman character as 
Dorothy, so winsome, so 
true, so freshly ingenuous 
and innocent, has appeared 
in fiction for many a long 
day.”” 
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Readers 


For &mcammse Ihree 
Bible ssi) Months 
ae 25 Cents 


A Nia ee 


The Biblical World 


is the only illustrated monthly magazine devoted exclusively to Bible study, and is the recog- 
nized authority on modern and progressive methods of scriptural investigation. It is an 
indispensable aid to clergymen, Sunday-school teachers, Y. M. C. A. leaders and thinking 
laymen. In fact, no Bible reader should be without it. 

As a special inducement to interest new readers, the publishers offer to send (postpaid) 


A Beautiful Photo-Engraving (11x9 inches) of the Garden 
of Gethsemane With a Three Months’ Trial Subscription 


This offer is made for a limited time only. Send in your subscription NOW 
The reguiar subscription price of the Biblical World is $2.00 a year 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5748 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















THE LIVING AGE 


Absolutely 
Free 


A large 


OCTAYO 
VOLUME 


OF 


624 PAGES 


To ali NEW 
Subscribers to 
THE LIVING 
AGE for the 
year 1903 there 
will be sent 
FREE, untii 
the edition is 
exhausted, 
THIRTEEN 
WEEKLY 
1SSUES for the 
three months 
October, 
November and 
December. 








AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


Sixtieth Year and 236th Quarterly Volume 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has character- 
ized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
with a satisfactory completeness equaled by no other publication, the best 
Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographica', Historical and Political Information, from 
the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


The following list includes some of the writers represented in a single year's 
numbers of Tue Livine AGE. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, Sir Gilbert Parker, A. T. Quiller-Couch, The Bishop of Ripos, 
Augustine Birrell, Mrs. Alice Meynell, W. B. Yeats, Andrew Lang, Katharine an, Maxwel 
a=. Sidney Lee, Herbert Paul, Sir Edwin Arnold. Edmund Gosse, George Meredith, Fiona 
Macleod, Maurice Meeterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Wemyss Reid, John Buchan. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vo e, Leslie Stephen, Lord Rosebery, Paul Bourget, 
W L. Courtney, Professor Edward Dowden, Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, 
Beerbohm, Jane H. Findlater, Owen Seaman, W. E. Henley. The Hon. H. H. Asquith, Pierre 
de Coubertin, William Watson, W. 8. Lilly, Maxine Gorky. G. M. Trevelyan, Sir Lewis Morris. 
John Morley, Emily Lawless, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
And giving about 3,300 Pages a Year of the Best Literature. Popular yet of Permanent Value. 


Subscription Price, $6.00 a Year ~ Single Number, 15 Cents 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 5206 13% Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
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An Entirely 
New Book 
by the Author 
of the Famous 


WOOD = 
«- FOLK 
SERIES 


(60,000 copies sold) 
Large sq. 12mo. 


BY THE 
BEASTS OF xo 
ea THE FIELD 


Large sq.12mo. 344 pages. 
Beautifully bound and 
illustrated # # # $1.75 














SCHOOL OF 
THE WOODS 


Some Life Studies of Animal Instincts 
and Animal Training # # # # By 


William J. Long 


Cover stamped in full gold. 380 pages. 
SAME AUTHOR 





Both books neatly boxed together, $3.50 


Ginn 6 Company, Publishers, 29 Beacon St., Boston 


With 212 
Illustrations 
by Charles 

Copeland 
No book of 
its kind so 

fully and 
beautifully 

illustrated 
$1.50 net 





FOWLS OF xo 
en THE AIR 


A companion volume to 
“Beasts of the Field.” 
322 pages # # # $1.75 























JUST PUBLISHED 





The Presbyterian Pulpit 


The Presbyterian Pulpit will be issued from 
time to time during the coming months. Each 
volume will contain eight sermons. A volume 
by President M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D.,LL.D., 
and another by Prof. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 
LL. D., will be issued soon. These will be 
followed by other volumes from time to time. 

Vol. I 


The Sinless Christ 


By GEORGE T. PURVES, D.D., LL.D. 
Late Pastor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, 

Price, 75 Gents, Net 


Vol. II 


For Whom Christ Died 


By WILLIAII R. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Pastor of the Brick Church, New York. 
Price, 75 Gents, Net 





Opportunities 
In the Path of the Great Physician 
By V. F. PENROSE. Illustrated 
12mo., cloth. $1.00, net 


The author has given ten years to the 
study of Medical Missions The value of 
her work is assured by the fact that mission- 
aries from the various Jands have read and 
revised with greatest care each chapter. 


Seeing Beauty in God’s 
Word 
By Rey. G. B. F. HALLOCK 
Uniform with his ‘‘ Upward Steps.”’ 
$1.00, net 


A number of short chapters of a devo- 
tional and practical character. 








a Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work 


Philadeiphia New York 


Ghicago 


St. Louis San Francisco 
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American Standard Edition of the 


_REVISED BIBLE 


is being acce neg wherever the English langu ken. This is the oy. edition authorized 
by the fom Revision Committee, whoo at strestatl ion appears on the back of the title page. 
“It is by far the most exact that has yet appeared, and ought to bein the hands of every student of the 
Bible.”— Independent. 
“It will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever the English language is spoken.”— The 
Congregationalist. 

With references and topical headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 
Leng Primer 4te, White Paper Edition, $1.50 10 89 00. Nelson’s India Paper Edition, $6.00 te $12.00. 
SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, as tollows: 
urseqle, Svo, White Paper Edition, $1.00 to $7.00. Nelsen’s India Paper Edition, $4.00 to $9.00. 

evised New Testament, Minion, :2mo, prices 55c. to $2.50. 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on recetpt of price. Send for catalogue to 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 











A GHANGE for an honest, energetic man 
Educated man of business ability to 7 
WANTED - represent us. Weekly salary. or 3° to make money on an honest, ready-selling 
definite time anty with ———— ae DD. fae s4 INTERNATIONAL) Proposition. If you mean business, write 
Give age. uali erifons, references. EA DICTIONARY G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
COMPAN ew York. Springfield, Mass. 








A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
President of Princeton University 


pPRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life to the prep- 

aration of his great work, “‘ A History of the American People,” from the earliest times 
to the accession of President Theodore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is 
monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical thinker of 
modern times, and is written in that delightfully flowing style which makes it read like a ro 
mance. It is printed from new type specially cast in 1902. In the matter of illustration, every 
field of human activity has been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits» 
prints, maps, plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story of 
the finding of the continent and the birth and growth of what is the United States of America, 
There is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. It 
is a curious fact that there is not a single complete history of the United States in 
existence to-day. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is the first. It is bound in dark blue leather, 
stamped vellum-cloth, lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, &c. The edition is in 
five volumes and the price is $25.00. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaia, on receipt of 

$1.00. If you do not lke the books when they reach you,send them back at our 
expense, and we will return the $1.00, If you do like them, send us $2.00 ebery month 
for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, Wwe Will send you, WITHOUT COST, beginning at 
once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Basar, of 
the North American Review. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS. FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 
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WE HAVE the promise of soon essing in English A 
‘sAT LAST TRUSTWORTHY ENCYCLOPAED A with all the 
chief merits of the German ‘ Conversation lexicons,’—brief, 
accurate statements under the heads one would naturally turnto. . . . The NEW INe 


TERNATIONAL is the most helpful encyclopedia in English that we have seen.”—7he 
Sun, New York. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENGYGLOPAEDIA 


EDITORS 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., ?°“Bsioistar Borinage rales 


President of the Carnegie Institution 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, PH.D., L.H.D., ,,,,Profewor in 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., Nee York University 
Assisted by nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 

















17 +| It is the only NEW Encyclopaedia | 15,000 


ROYAL PAGES 
OCTAYO published in English during the 65.000 





VOLUMES last ten years TITLES 








Dr. R. S$. MacArthur, Pastor Galvary Baptist Ghurch, New York Gity: “I have examined 
with great interest the New International Encyclopedia. Without going into details specifying its points of 
excellence, I may say that for all the purposes of the average man, or family, there isno Encyclopedia now 
offered to the public superior to the New International Encyclopedia. I am a dictionary and cyclopeedia fiend 
and this is my deliberate testimony.” 

The New York Times says: “It is a thoroughly modern work, abreast of its date in every particu- 
lar—contents, illustrations, and dress. The staff of editors and contributors is notable.” 

The New York Gommercial-Advertiser says: ‘There is no question that there is 
need is this country for such a work. It would be difficult to overestimate its importance ” 





The ideal encyclopeedia for the present day gives prominence to the presentation of the most 
recent events and the latest phases of progress. Not onty does it describe anew all the older 
processes of knowledge, but it deals with modern Science, History, Sociology, Literature, 
Business Affairs, Invention, Commercial Interests, Art, etc., as they are known to our mod- 
ern specialists who have given a lifetime to the study of the subjects. 
There is exhibited on every page of this new work evidence of thoughtful care and 
the highest skill in selecting such salient and significant features as belong to an ency- DODD, 
clopeedia deserving a rightful claim to popular favor. MEAD & 
About 65,000 titles are included, dealing with over 100,000 subjects, more than 
30,000 of which are not found in any other general reference encyclopedia in the co., 
English language. New York 


RIGHLY ILLUSTRATED Please send, without 


cost to me, the sample 
Never before has it peen attempted to illustrate a work of this char- pages of the 


acter so copiously and so artistically. The piates and maps alone, if NEW INTERNATIONAL 

printed separately, would make a book as large as the Standard Diction- ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

ary. L 4 k s p containtas Sooarteenee, nee 

, CO an 

et us send you Free Sample Pages in fF telormation vemelias 

Showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, specimen Se i een 

plates of maps, colored and plain illustrations, names of contribu- a 

tors and information reg g a Special Discount to iIn«- 

dependent Readers Subscribing Now and our 

Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


372 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The Century Co.'s 
Christmas Suggestions 


A Year’s Subscription to 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


“ America’s greatest periodical,”—the best literature, the best art; now beginning the 
year with an unsurpassed program; articles on the Trusts, a serial story by the author 
of “‘ Mrs. Wiggs,” articles on a little known phase of the American Revolution, short 
stories by the best writers, etc. It costs $4.00. November and December (beginning all 
serials) free to new yearly subscribers who begin with January, 1903. 


A Year’s Subscription to 


ST. NICHOLAS for Young Folks 


St. Nicholas is an illustrated monthly magazine for boys and girls, conducted by Mary 
Mapes Dodge and published by The Century Co. It has become the acknowledged 
standard of literature for young folks. It teaches the advantages of honesty, truth and 
good-fellowship. Its pictures are the best, its departments are unsurpassed. It is an 
educator in the best sense. November and December (beginning all serials) free to new 
yearly subscribers who begin with January, 1903. Price, $3.00. 


The Leading Books 
Are on The Century Co.’s lists, beautiful art Package No. 1—Free 
books, the leading biographies of the day, the best 
fiction (‘‘ Mrs. iggs of the Cabbage Patch,” Write for ‘* Package No. 1 ’’ and 
“Confessions of a Wife,” “ Aladdin O’Brien,” get ‘“‘The Century’s Literar 
‘‘ Napoleon Jackson,” etc., etc.), books for women po y 
(“The Century Cook Book,” “Luncheons,” etc., | Garden,” St. Nicholas Pros- 
etc.). Send for the handsomely illustrated cata- | pectus, Book Catalogue, Shop- 
logue, worth owning in itself. ping List,— everything men- 


Books for Children tioned here. Mention this paper. 
To help in your Christmas selection we have _ THE CENTURY CO. 
pared “‘A Shopping List” of books for young folks, Union Square, New York. 
classified as to age and sex. It is just what you want. 






































The Roots of Christian Teaching 


AS FOUND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Save on Books mYgathor of "A Sketch of Semitie Origins," 6, &e- 


12me. 275 pp. Cleth. Gilt Top. Uncut Edges. 





Whenever you need any book, or any PRICE, $1.25, Net. Postage 10 cents. 
information about books, write to me “ Can be read with satisfaction undisturbed by contradictions 
and you will recei prom ttenti of modern learning.” — The Outlook. 

ve pt as - “The book is stimulating hey ful.”"—Hpworth Herald, 


and low prices. \ “ An exceedingly good Church Standard. 
“It — the gist of the best scholarship.” — Chicago 


My Stock of Books Bune. 
a eee PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 


By RUFUS MW. JONES, Litt. D. 
An Assortment of Catalogues { Editor of “The American Friend.” 
and special slips of books at reduced 12me. 208 pp. Bound in Cloth, Gilt Top. 
prices sent for & 10-cent stamp. PRICE, $1.00, Net. Postage 10 cents. 
\ This is a collection of short practical articles on important 
F E G ( religious subjects. In at ere essays many of the most im- 
e ° ’ {{ po t phases of the spiritual life receive consideration. It 
a book which appeals to all classes of Christians. 
23 West Forty-Second Street,New York { 


Mention this advertisement and receive a diseount. The John C. Winston Company, 
Tn ee ee Teel 718 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW DEPARTURE IN “THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 
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Accept no*® substitute. 


Girls’ Companion Tae ESTeAbaoca STEEL PEN Go. 


eran edad out xe" paper —_— Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
r © something of t: “J — 
ae ~~} 4 © school, and to help 


ed with pier ierles ‘ond incidents of girl- 

telling of ose in which all 

girls are in — Earning Saving Money. 

Gaining and Keeping "health yt: ork and 

nga S s? }d pee, hi, of Other Lands. 

onal Thoughts, etc. 

Stories, w BK =, ‘< ‘oon prepared by 
writers for girls. 

Sure to ppcove the attendance of girle— 
increase thetr the school and the lessons. 
Sure to bein the teacher. 

THE ONLY GIRLS’ PAPER OF ANY 

KIND PVBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Price, in lots of three or more, addressed to one 
person, 26 cente each per year, 6c. per quar- 
ter. Bingle subscri > 50 cents per year. 
Special ra for introduction. Samples free. 


DAVID €. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 


36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. ; LIVED e) N 
THE FIL 


; ' 4A Sty. sth 
3 Magazines 3s 50. tit, p dyke 


pamntint BY ANNIE 
Roches 


LAURIE 
DFREY A. 6, WIENERS 
WoMAN IN'S MAGAZINE, Go ores Fete 3 TLiusTRaree 


Y, 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND 662 Sixth os Bd 
HOME COMPANION, New York 
Rochester, NY. 


~ All 8 magazines for 50 cents. . 
Publisher's price, $1.10 Just the thing ior children 
from five to ten years of age 















































VICK’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, = 














Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


Rochester, NH. Y. $1.00 


Established 22 years. Oldest and best. Capital, 
$100,000. Sample copy free. Cut out this offer. 





Can be had at all Booksellers 
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NOW COMPLETE 


The Temple Bible 


in 24 volumes 4x5 inches 


The Old Testament in 17 volumes 
The New Testament in 7 volumes 





Also an Introductory Volume on the Study of the Bible by the Bishop of Ripon 





— book edited with an elucidative and critical introduction and notes by a scholar 


who has made it his special study. 


Each book with rubricated title-page, and a 


photogravure frontispiece by a famous English artist of a painting by one of the old masters. 


Philadelphia Public Ledger 


““The publishers have spared no pains to make the 
‘Temple Bible’ a vade-mecum for Bible students of all 
shades of belief, without concessions to any one school 
of thought or doctrine.” 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 

GIFT, The 25 volumes in a 

polished hardwood case 
Descriptive Circular on Application 


Lutheran Obserber 


““We believe that the publication of the greatest 
monument of our literature—the English Bible—in this 
form will lead to a wider reading of it and to a fuller dis- 
covery of the things that make it more than literature.” 


Cloth, 40 cents net a vol., postage 3 cents. 
Limp leather, 60 cents net a vol., postage 3c. 
The set in case: Cloth, $11.00, 

Limp leather, $16.00 


Specimen Copy on receipt of Price 





Publishers). B. Lippincott Company=Philadelphia 








Three 
Shakespearian 
Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set and 
the Notes are not sufficiently full and 
clear, if there are no satisfactory Glos- 
saries, no Critical Comments, or no 
helps to the study of the plays, send 
your address and six cents in stamps 
to pay mailing expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 

“pHowto Study Shakespeare’”’ . 

“*Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare ’’ 

** Shakespeare, the Man’’ 

The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the eminent 
Shakespearian scholar, The second is by Prof. C. A. Smith, 
of the University of North Carolina. The third is a brilliant 
and unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone is sold by 
other publishers at 50 cents a copy. With the booklet we will 
send a fine portrait of Shakespeare. These essays are of great 
value to both general readers and students of Shakespeare. We 
make this offer to enable us to give you some information 
regarding the best Shakespeare ever published, and it is 
made only to reliable men and women. Send nameand address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. When 
writing, mention this periodical. 


The University Society (Dept.E) 
78 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








Established 1855. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 


The Largest Collection of New and 
Second-Hand Books in the Universe 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION FROM PUBLISHERS’ PRICES 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any book you may desire, 
and we shall quote price by return mail. 


HOLIDAY CATALOCUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 Chambers St. and 63 Reade St., NEW YORK. 
Four doors West of Broadway. 


R ik e Press Gutting 
OMEIKE S _ Bureau 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you walt 
to be “up to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
portane’ in the United States and Europe is searched. 
erms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Sth Ave., N. !. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yes, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postag* 

to any Foreign Country in the Postal] Union, $1.56 a yearextr. 
er for the ey of an address should be received one 

week before ch s to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. = 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if 
accepted, sheuld send a stamped and addressed en 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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A SPECIAL LIST 


OF STRONG AND ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 
CLASS B 


Pri 
SUCCESS (must be included in every order), $1.00 
CLASS A 


Cosmopolitan ‘ World’s Work 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly : , Current Literature 
Everybody’s Magazine ‘ Country Life 

Good Housekeeping . Lippincott’s Magazine 
Woman’s Home Companion Art Interchange ... 
Birds and Nature . New England Magazine 


OUR CLUB PRICES 


All subscriptions may be either new or renewal 


Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon. $1.00 | #7 rice ee norm megane = $2.00 
Or any other magazine in Class A $9-25 Clase B other magazine in 


SUCCESS . + . . 1.00 
f Ss . > * . . . ° 
SUCCESS 1.00) jor Both | Birds and Nature... 1.50 
Or any other ine in Class A 


Cosmopolitan. . . «~ $1.00 Our Price \ Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mon. 1.00 | /or all Four 
Or any other magazine in Class A as > Orany othermagazineinClassA J) 


SUCCESS. . . . - 1.00 World's Work $3.00 | 
s ° . . . 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 J for all Three| Or any other magazine in ‘ 


Or any other magazine in Class A 
Our Prin | SUCCESS. . . . . 1.00} $q 
The Independent . . $2.00 $49.50) ®eview of Reviews . . 2.50 
Or any other magazine in Class B r’4 a Or any other magazine in for all Three 
Class / 
SUCIESS . . « «© «© 100 














Our Price 








for Both Vy interchange . . . $4.00] 


Or any other magazine in Class B Our Price 





Review of Reviews . . $2.50) Our Price 


Or | other magazine in 
Class 


The Independent i «, 
| 7 Orany po magazine in Class B | $ 5-50 
QCCESS . . « > .o Ge | 3 New Fngland Magazine . 3.00 


’ Or any other magazine in Class B ll Fe 
Brorybaty's Rew <1 | prot Tie |G es 8. SE 











Special Offers for Magazine Reading Circles 
Regular Price Our Price 
SUCCESS and any two magazines of Class B, - - - $800 $4.00 
SUCCESS and any three magazines of Class B, - - 1100 5.50 
SUCCESS and any four magazines of Class B, - - 1400 7.00 
SUCCESS and all eight magazines of Class B, - = 2400 13.00 





QUOTATIONS MADE ON ANY LIST OF MAGAZINES DESIRED 





Magazines ordered by subscribers (not newsdealers) may be sent to one or different addresses. Subscriptions 
will commence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies ; otherwise with issues of the month fol- 
lowing that in which the subscription is received. 

Present subscribers to Success may take advantage of these offers, either ordering their own subscriptions ex- 
tended for one year from the present date of expiration, or entering a subscription to Success for some friend. 
ONE M AG AZINE FRE . Any customer who sends us three subscriptions (including his own, if desired) to 

Success, at $1.00, or to Success Clubs, tisted at $200 or more, may have, as a re- 
ward, an annual subscription to Succgss or to any one of the six magazines of Class A listed above. 





Address all orders to 


ay U 867, Uni ‘ , 
\ The Success Go., | 86/7, University Bldg., New York 
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= one of Nature’s gifts. The natural complexion 
N<SSe) can not be improved upon, but may be helped by 
keeping the skin clean and clear with a pure soap, .thus 
increasing its brilliancy and preserving its health. Ivory 
Soap, which is made of vegetable oils and other healthful 
materials, is so pure that it is a safe soap to use constantly. 


IT FLOATS. 


a COMPLEXION of paint and powder only imitates 
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Survey of the World 


Interviews with 
prominent Republi- 
can members of 
Congress show that there will be no at- 
tempt at the present session to revise the 
tariff. Comment upon the proposed ap- 
pointment of a permanent Tariff Com- 
mission is unfavorable, but the majority 
may consent to provide for an inquiry 
during the recess by a committee com- 
posed of members of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance. Any move- 
ment toward revision is opposed with 
much emphasis by leading members from 
the Northeastern States. Senator Hale, 
for example, speaks with some bitterness 
of “ the uneasy, weak-kneed Republicans 
who are howling for revision and reci- 
procity.” Senator Frye, while asserting 
that it is absurd to talk of revision, finds 
in the new Atlantic Steamship Trust a 
fresh argument for the Subsidy bill, say- 
ing that the syndicate has “ bought a lot 
of old ships,” must have $50,000,000 
worth of new ones within ten years, and 
would buy them here if the subsidy 
should be granted. The force of the 
popular demand for Trust legislation in 
accord with the President’s policy is gen- 
erally admitted, and some expect that 
the Sherman act will be amended. It is 
pointed out that the member who will 
probably be promoted to the chairman- 
ship of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee thinks that the Trust problem can be 
solved only by a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, and is the author of the bill for 
such an Amendment that was passed by 
the House in 1900.—The President has 
authorized the publication of a brief 
statement concerning the appointment of 
Mr. Byrne to be District Attorney for 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


Delaware, alleged to have been made in 
the interest of the Addicks faction. “ He 
had rendered excellent service for the 
public good in more than one direction,” 
this explanation says, “and he has been 
a stanch supporter of the President when 
he ran for Governor, and afterward.” 
He resigned at the President’s sugges- 
tion, being a candidate for Congress, and 
“he would have been reappointed with- 
out regard to the circumstances under 
which he ran, or the faction with which 
he was allied.” It is reported that the 
President will make no more appoint- 
ments in Delaware until after the con- 
troversy over the Senatorship shall have 
been settled.—Negotiations at Washing- 
ton for a canal treaty with Colombia 
have been interrupted by the rejection of 
the State Department’s propositions by 
Minister Concha; but the Department 
again appealed to the Colombian Gov- 
ernment at Bogota, through Minister 
Hart, with the result that, on Monday, 
Sefior Concha was recalled—The case 
of the disfranchised negroes in Virginia 
against the new Constitution has come 
to nothing in the Circuit Court, which 
decided that it had no jurisdiction. 
There will be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

ed 

The announced inten- 
tion of the President 
to appoint Dr. W. D. 
Crum, a negro, Collector of the Port of 
Charleston, drew from prominent white 
residents of that city letters of protest. 
There has been published by the Presi- 
dent a long letter sent in reply to one of 
these protesting white men, whose name 
is withheld, altho the reply is said to have 
been addressed to Mayor Smythe, of 
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Right of Negroes 
to Hold Office 
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Charleston. At the beginning Mr. 
Roosevelt says that the complainant’s 
specific charges as to Dr. Crum’s unfit- 
ness shall be carefully considered. The 
complainant’s further reason for opposi- 
tion, that Dr. Crum “ is a colored man,” 
the appointment of whom would be an 
“insult to the white blood,” together 
with the fact that another correspondent 
(said to be Mr. Hemphill, of the News 
and Courier) puts the objection of color 
first, saying that this of itself “ ought to 
bar ” Dr. Crum “ from the office,” leads 
the President to make clear his attitude 
as regards all such appointments. Re- 
ferring to his appointment of negroes in 
other Southern States, it having been 
his “ consistent policy to recognize col- 
ored men of good repute and standing, 
where their numbers warranted it,” he 
says that he cannot legitimately be asked 
to make an exception for South Caro- 
lina, in which Staté to the four most im- 
portant places he has appointed three 
men and continued in office a fourth, all 
of them whites, three of them originally 
Gold Democrats, and two the sons of 
Confederate soldiers. We quote below 
the remainder, and the most important 
part, of his letter: 


“T do not intend to appoint any unfit man 
to office. So far as I legitimately can I shall 
always endeavor to pay regard to the wishes 
and feelings of the people of each locality, 
but I cannot consent to take the position that 
the door of hope—-the door of opportunity— 
is to be shut upon any man, no matter how 
worthy, purely upon the grounds of race or 
color. Such an attitude would, according to 
my convictions, be fundamentally wrong. If, 
as you hold, the great bulk of the colored peo- 
ple are not yet fit in point of character and 
influence to hold such positions, it seems to 
me that it is worth while putting a premium 
wpon the effort among them to achieve the 
character and standing which will fit them. 
The question of ‘ negro domination’ does not 
enter into the matter at all. It might as well 
be asserted that when I was Governor of New 
York 1 sought to bring about negro domina- 
tion in that State because I appointed two 
colored men of good character and standing 
to responsible positions—one of them to a po- 
sition paying a salary twice as large as that 
paid in the office now under consideration— 
one of them as a director of the Buffalo Ex- 
position. 

“The question raised by you and Mr. 7 
in the statements to which I refer, is simply 
whether it is to be declared that under no 
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circumstances shall any man of color, no mat- 
ter how upright and honest, no matter how 
good a citizen, no matter how fair in his deal- 
ings with all his fellows, be permitted to hold 
any office under our Government. I certainly 
cannot assume such an attitude, and you must 
permit me to say that in my view it is an 
attitude that no man should assume, whether 
he looks at it from the standpoint of the true 
interest of the white man of the South or of 
the colored man of the South—not to speak 
of any other section of the Union. It seems 
to me that it is a good thing from every stand- 
point to let the colored man know that if he 
shows in a marked degree the qualities of 
good citizenship—the qualities which in a 
white man we feel are entitled to reward— 
then he will not be cut off from all hope of 
similar reward.” 
Js 


The annual report of 
the Secretary of War 
points out the recent 
reduction of the army to the authorized 
minimum of 60,000 men. “ The most im- 
portant thing to be done now for the 
army,” in the opinion of the Secretary, 
“jis the creation of a General Staff.” 
This is supported by argument and ex- 
planation, as is also the recommendation 
for the enactment of the Militia bill 
which has been passed in the House and 
is pending in the Senate. The passage 
relating to the anti-canteen law (forbid- 
ding the sale of beer and light wines in 
post-exchanges) is short. The Secretary 
says: 

“A great number of additional reports have 
now been received, and they confirm the im- 
pression produced by the earlier reports. I 
am convinced that the general effect of pro- 
hibiting the use of beer and light wines with- 
in the limited area of the army posts is to lead 
the enlisted men to go out of the post, to 
frequent vile resorts which cluster in the 
neighborhood, to drink bad whisky to excess, 
and to associate intimately with abandoned 
men and more abandoned women; and that 
the operation of the law is to increase drunk- 
enness, disease of the most loathsome kind, 
insubordination and desertion, and moral and 
physical degeneration. These reports are 
ready to be sent to Congress whenever that 
body desires to consider the subject.” 


Army, Navy and 
Postal Service 


Tariff duties on imports from the Philip- 
pines should be reduced, the report says, 
to one-quarter of the Dingley rates, and 
the Philippine Government should be per- 
mitted to establish the gold standard.— 
The Navy needs more than anything else, 
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Secretary Moody says, an additional sup- 
ply of officers. Thedeficiency is 577 at pres- 
ent ; the new ships will call for 498 more, 
and at the end of four years there will be 
a shortage of 1,360, against which may 
be counted 355 new graduates of the 
Academy. An increase of the number of 
midshipmen at Annapolis is recom- 
mended. The growth of the Navy by the 
annual addition of ships should not be 
interrupted.—In the Post Office Depart- 
ment the year’s receipts were $121,848,- 
047, an increase of more than $10,000,- 
000 over those of the year preceding 
($111,631,193) ; but an increase of ex- 
penditures by $9,000,000 made a deficit 
of nearly $3,000,000. Owing chiefly to 
the extension of the rural free delivery 
service, a much larger deficit (estimated 
at $8,242,000) will be shown next year. 
The territory available for such service 
is about one-third of the area of the 
United States (Alaska excluded), and 
one-third of it is now covered by the 11,- 
650 rural routes. It is expected that the 
whole will be covered within three years. 
The service thus completed will need 27,- 
000 men in addition to those now em- 
ployed, and will call for an annual ex- 
penditure of about $24,000,000. Post- 
master-General Payne recommends that 
the city free delivery service be extended 
to towns having a population of 5,000 or 
gross postal receipts of $5,000, the limit 
now being 10,000 peonle or $10,000; that 
negotiations for lower postage rates be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germanv be opened with 
those countries; and that parcel-post 
agreements with England, France, Italy 
and other European countries be sought, 
like that now in force with Germany, but 
with the limit of weight reduced from 11 
to 4 pounds. 
as 

To the surprise 
of the public, the 
negotiations for 
a settlement of the anthracite coal mine 
controversy were suddenly interrupted 
last week, the operators withdrawing 
their proposition and deciding that the 
hearing before the Commission should be 
resumed. The fact that the overtures for 
a settlement outside of the Commission 
were made by the operators is established 
by the signed statement of Mr. Wayne 
McVeagh, published on the 22d ult. 


Coal Strike 
Negotiations Interrupted 
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Having explained that the great railroad 
corporations’ voluntary increase of wages 
by 10 per cent. seemed to foreshadow a 
decision in favor of the miners so far as 
the question of wages was concerned, he 
said in this statement: 

“The question of wages being out of the 
way, there was a general feeling in favor of 
trying to adjust the other differences. The 
first move in that direction was made by the 
Delaware and Hudson Company. Mr. Will- 
cox, its Vice-President, and also its General 
Counsel, drafted an agreement which his com- 
pany was prepared to accept.” 


This agreement was not at first satisfac- 
tory to the other conipanies, Mr. Mc- 
Veagh went on to say, but after some dis- 
cussion and with the assistance of Presi- 
dent Thomas (of the Erie Company) the 
plan was so modified that when it was 
submitted to the presidents of the other 
companies “they all concurred with Mr. 
Thomas in approving it as a basis of 
negotiations.” On the 25th ult. Mr. Mc- 
Veagh was engaged at Washington with 
Mr. Mitchell and his counsel in arrang- 
ing the details of this agreement. In 
New York the independent operators 
were in conference with the railroad 
presidents. This conference received 
from Mr. McVeagh a request that all the 
operators should meet President Mitchell 
on the 28th. Without dissent, the oper- 
ators united in instructing President 
Baer, of the Reading (who had written, 
a few days earlier, the dispatch inform- 
ing the Commission that the railroad 
companies assented to the general provi- 
sions of the tentative agreement), to 
make the following answer: 

“ The conditions are such that no substan- 
tial progress toward an adjustment can be 
made by the suggested meeting. The general 
judgment of the operators is that it will be 
best for the present to go on with the hear- 
ing.” 

This sudden change was due to the pro- 
tests (and the threats, it is said) of the 
independent operators. They had de- 
cided that they would not become parties 
to the proposed agreement, and had in- 
sisted that the principle involved in the 
controversy required that the Commis- 
sion should hear all the facts and pass 
judgment on them. Producing about 15 
per cent. of the output, they say that they 
cannot afford to pay higher wages unless 
the railroad companies either reduce 
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freight charges on their coal or pay a 
higher price for it at their mines. They 
also assert that the wages paid by them 
are higher than those paid by the com- 
panies, and that conditions in their mines 
are more satisfactory to the men. They 
decline to join the railroad companies in 
what would be, they say, a confession 
of guilt; and they insist that testimony 
for their side be taken. Some persons 
say that their protests were accompanied 
by threats relating to an inquiry concern- 
ing alleged violations of law by the rail- 
way coal companies.—On the day follow- 
ing this interruption of negotiations 
President Roosevelt said, in a brief ad- 
dress to the members of the British 
Labor Commission : 

“More and more, as our modern industrial 
progress goes on there is a tendency to work 
in federation or combination, both among em- 
ployers and among employees, in corporations 
and in unions; and, of course, gentlemen, 
among the reasons why I take very great in- 
terest in these combinations is the very fact 
that by their power they have such great pos- 
sibilities for good, which necessarily implies 
that they have also great possibilities for evil. 
Whether you wish them or not, it is idle, in 
my opinion, to protest against the inevitable 
tendency of the times toward both corporation 
and union. It is worse than folly to take ex- 
ceptions to either corporation or union as 
such. The line should be drawn on conduct.” 


—The general and voluntary increase of 
wages by railway companies, due to the 
higher cost of living, may increase the 
annual wage payments by $40,000,000. 
To make up for it, the companies are now 
increasing their freight rates—An inter- 
esting case is pending in New Jersey, 
where the union of glass bottle blowers 
has applied for an injunction to restrain 
the Jonas Glass Company from interfer- 
ing with strikers who are attempting by 
peaceable means to prevent the employ- 
ment of non-union men, and who say 
they have been attacked by the company’s 
armed guards. The union, which makes 
annual contracts with other manufac- 
turers, claims that this company is un- 
lawfully interfering with its business of 
selling labor. 


The labor riots in 
Havana last week be- 
gan with attacks upon 
the trolley cars by the strikers, who were 
angry because the conductors and mo- 


Labor and Politics 
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tormen had declined to join them. Orig- 
inating with the cigar makers on account 
of a controversy concerning the employ- 
ment of apprentices, the strike had won 
the support of all the organized working- 
men in other trades,and 50,000 employees 
were idle. On the day of the riots nearly 
all the shops were closed. The police 
were restrained by the orders of superiors 
who openly sympathized with and en- 
couraged the strikers. In the afternoon, 
after the cars had been stopped and there 
had been disorder near the palace, Presi- 
dent Palma told the Mayor that the Gov- 
ernment would intervene if he should fail 
to preserve order. At the same time the 
Veterans’ Association, led by Gen. Maxi- 
mo Gomez, sent word to the labor unions 
that it would offer its services to the 
President if disorder should continue. 
Whereupon the Mayor directed the police 
to preserve order at any cost. Peace was 
restored. On the following day General 
Gomez and a committee of veteran sol- 
diers, having first ascertained that the 
striking cigar makers’ complaints against 
the manufacturers were not warranted by 
the facts, met a committee of the Central 
Labor Union, denounced the strikers’ 
course, and threatened to take up arms 
against them. The old General was as- 
sisted by Gualberto Gomez, the negro 
orator and journalist. Yielding to this 
pressure, the Central Labor Union de- 
clared the strike “ off,” and on the 26th 
work was resumed, except by the cigar 
makers, who were still negotiating con- 
cerning some details of a new agreement. 
On the day of the riot, Sefior Diego 
Tamayo, Secretary of Government (hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the police, the rural 
guard and the postal service), was de- 
nounced in the Cabinet by some of his 
associates. For a week he and the Mayor 
of Havana had openly sympathized with 
the strikers ; and the Mayor had removed 
the Chief of Police because this officer 
had instructed the police to use force 
against riotous mobs of workingmen. 
Tamayo resigned; two days later his 
resignation was accepted. It is said he 
was seeking the support of the labor vote 
for the office of Governor of Havana 
Province. At a meeting of Nationalists 
(he being prominent in that party) Presi- 
dent Palma was attacked by Sefior Por- 
tuondo, Speaker of the House, and Sefior 
Zayas, Nationalist leader in the Senate. 
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Resolutions expressing sympathy with 
the strikers and the Mayor were passed. 
The course of insular politics may be af- 
fected by the affair, as the Nationalists 
now control the House. 


a 


Mer. Guidi, the Apostolic 
Delegate, is now in Manila. 
In a recent formal interview 
with Governor Taft he said that his first 
thought would be to see that the Gov- 
ernor’s authority was upheld and re- 
spected by those dependent upon him- 
self. He expected the Governor, he 
added, to do the same for his authority 
and that of the Church. In the course 
of his reply the Governor said: 


“ The property and the rights of the Church 
must be observed and protected by the Gov- 
ernment. What those rights are, when in dis- 
pute, unless they are settled by an agreement, 
must be determined by the courts of justice. 
The preservation of those rights is the duty 
of the Government of these islands not only 
by virtue of the treaty of Paris, but by virtue 
of the Constitution of the United States and 
of the principles of American jurisprudence, 
which are so deeply seated in the political 
creed of every American that they cannot be 
departed from. If we can adjust the mutual 
rights and obligations of the Government of 
these islands with the Roman Catholic Church 
by a compromise and an agreement, without 
having resort to the courts, this is an end de- 
voutly to be wished.” 


In the 
Philippines 


It is reported that many of the native 
priests are wavering in their allegiance 
to the Church and will confer with Mgr. 
Guidi concerning the secession of the 
followers of Aglipay. The latter intend 
to lay before him a statement of the 
terms upon which they will accept the 
rule of the Church—General Miles, re- 
sponding in Cebu to a Filipino who asked 
for an absolute grant of self-government, 
advised the people to be patient and said 
he hoped to see their ambition for au- 
tonomy finally satisfied —Thanksgiving 
Day was quite generally observed in Ma- 
nila. Governor Taft, the Commission- 
ers and many military officers attended 
in the morning the celebration of mass at 
the Cathedral, where Monsignor Guidi 
and the Bishop took part in the service. 
Afterward they heard an address deliv- 
ered by (Episcopal) Bishop Brent at a 
union meeting of the other denomina- 
tions. 
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Now that the revolution in 
Venezuela headed by General 
Matos has so mysteriously 
dissolved without a conflict with General 
Castro’s (therefore) victorious forces, 
the President of Venezuela finds himself 
given another lease of power. But Ger- 
many and England are now threatening 
to seize the Venezuela custom houses in 
order to collect payment which is long 
due them from Venezuela. The Monroe 
Doctrine does not allow any European 
country to seize land in the New World, 
and hence seizing the custom houses is 
the only way of getting reimbursement. 
President Castro is now courting the 
United States and appealing to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine for protection. There was 
even some talk last week at Washington 
of an American syndicate floating a 
Venezuela loan, but probably President 
Castro will pay up. General Matos is 
still at Curacoa and announces that he 
will reconnoiter his forces and again re- 
new the attack—The British Govern- 
ment, after three years’ deliberation, 
handed down the award last week con- 
cerning the Andean border territory that 
has been in dispute for over 40 years 
and has on several occasions nearly 
brought Chile and Argentina to the verge 
of war. The decision of the boundary 
line is unscientific, as it does not follow 
any natural divisions, and is a palpable 
compromise between the claims of the 
two countries. Chile gets the most terri- 
tory, a little more than half of what was 
in dispute, but Argentina gets the most 
fertile land—In Colombia the small 
bands of revolutionists are gradually 
surrendering, and Admiral Casey, of the 
“Wisconsin,” is now receiving praises 
from all sides for his part in bringing 
about peace. A peace treaty has been 
signed which gives the revolutionists full 
citizen rights and freedom from punish- 
ment. 


Latin 
America 


& 
Owing to the great wealth 
of Herr Krupp and to the 
character of the works of which he was 
the head, his death has been taken as an 
event of national importance in Ger- 
many. On November 2sth the Socialist 
paper of Berlin, the Vorwaerts, con- 
tained a long editorial on what it called 
“ the hypocrisy of idealizing Herr Krupp 
as a benevolent genius.” Nothing was 


Herr Krupp 
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said of the specific charges which were 
alleged to have brought about Herr 
Krupp’s death, but the benevolent sys- 
tems established by him were character- 
ized as a “ species of refined swindling.” 
The Vorwaerts said, in part: 


“The enormous so-called benevolent funds 
have been built up by compulsory contribu- 
tions from the employees, who could be arbi- 
trarily deprived of participation in the advan- 
tages. They are required to contribute 2% per 
cent. of their wages for twenty years before 
they are eligible to a pension upon disability. 
In the meantime if an employee is discharged 
or resigns he loses all he has contributed, 
often exceeding $250. The employees are 
morally and economically terrorized and must 
in humility accept every petty regulation of 
the firm’s officials or lose 2% per cent. of what 
they have earned in the firm’s service. This 
terrorism is applied to political opinions, 
where they become known. The number of 
men leaving or discharged during the past 
three years averaged 7,000 to 8,000 yearly. 
The employees found the system so unsatis- 
factory that five great meetings were held this 
year for the purpose of seeking legal redress.” 


Herr Krupp was buried, November 26th, 


at Essen with much ceremony, the Em- 
peror following the hearse on foot and 
practically the whole town attending the 


funeral. After the burial the Emperor 
before taking the train for Berlin ad- 
dressed the directors of the Krupp 
Works and a deputation of workmen. He 
spoke feelingly of the personal friendship 
which had grown up between Herr 
Krupp and himself. “Certain special 
circumstances,” he said, alluding to the 
scandal published in the newspaper, im- 
pelled him, as the supreme head of the 
Empire, to be present in order to hold the 
shield of the German Emperor over the 
house and memory of tlie dead. 


“ This man,” he said, “ who was German to 
the core, who lived always only for others, and 
for the welfare of the Fatherland, and, above 
all, for his own workmen, had his honor as- 
sailed. This deed, with its consequences, is 
nothing less than murder, for there is no dif- 
ference between him who mixes and presents 
a poisonous draught to another and him who, 
from the safe shelter of his editorial sanctum, 
with his poisoned darts of his slanders, robs 
his fellow-man of his honorable name and 
kills him by the mental tortures he inflicts. 

You, Krupp workmen, have always kept 
loyal to your employer and have stuck to him 
in your hearts with gratitude not unmixed 
with pride. I have seen the name of our Ger- 
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man Fatherland exalted everywhere abroad by 
the work of your hands. Men who want to 
be leaders of the German workers have robbed 
you of your dear master. It lies with you to 
defend and preserve the honor of your master 
and to shield his memory from defamation. 
I am confident that you will find the right 
way to demonstrate clearly and tangibly to the 
German working world that in the future it 
will be out of the question for honest, honor- 
loving German workmen, whose escutcheon 
has been stained, to hold any community or 
relationship with the authors of this shameful 
deed. He who does not cut himself off from 
these people will morally bring a certain meas- 
ure of their guilt upon his own head.” 


& 


On November 27th the dis- 
cussion in the . Reichstag 
reached a crisis when Baron 
von Kardorff, a representative of the co- 
alition including the Centrist, National 
Liberal and two Conservative parties, in- 
troduced a motion providing for the tak- 
ing of a vote on the Tariff bill as a whole 
instead of voting on it section by section. 
This was the result of an agreement that 
had been reached at a conference held at 
Chancellor von Biilow’s residence on the 
preceding day at which the leaders of the 
majority parties were present. As a con- 
cession to the Agrarians the Government 
conceded an increase in the malting bar- 
ley duty. Two of the leaders of the Rad- 
ical parties contended that the motion 
was contrary to the rules of the house, 
and for a while the President himself 
admitted that he was in doubt as to the 
admissibility of the motion. During the 
debate which ensued the Reichstag was a 
scene of turbulent violence. Dr. Bachem, 
Centrist, spoke against the tactics of the 
opposition, and declared that the Freisin- 
nige Vereinigung and the moderate Rad- 
icals were doing “ hod-carrier’s service 
for the Socialists.” He added, “If you 
only knew what has recently been said 
about this alliance”—Dr. Bachem 
paused at this point and the Socialists 
raised a cry of “ Out with it! name your 
man!” Dr. Bachem refused to be more 
explicit, and upon attempting to con- 
tinue was compelled to sit down by the 
uproar raised by the Socialists. The mo- 
tion to vote on the bill as a whole has 
reached its second reading and may be 
forced through peremptorily. This at- 
tempt at a coup d’état has raised a storm 


The German 
Tarift Bill 
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of comment throughout the Empire. The 
National Liberal organs are indignant 
that the leaders of the party should have 
been drawn into an action which is 
greeted by the Prussian Junkers as the 
first signs of an attempt on the constitu- 
tional liberties of the German nation. 


ed 


In a recent session of the 
Reichstag Baron von Thiel- 
mann, Secretary of the 
Treasury, announced that the deficit in 
the budget for 1903 was estimated at 
$37,500,000, whereas the deficit for 1902 
had been considerably less than half that 
sum. He declared that it was impossible 
to go on providing for deficits by loans 
and that the only true method was to in- 
crease the imperial revenues so as to bal- 
ance the expenditures. He thought that 
a higher tax should be imposed on beer 
and tobacco. It came as a considerable 


German 
Economics 


surprise when he said that the Govern- 
ment intended as soon as practicable to 
propose pensions for widows and or- 
phans, since this has been one of the 
measures advocated by the Socialists.— 


In relation to the discussion on the new 
tariff it is instructive to read the memo- 
rial presented to the Imperial Chancellor 
by the Commercial Treaties Association. 
This Association, which has been in ex- 
istence only two years, numbers seven- 
teen million members and nineteen mil- 
lion adherents, almost all of whom be- 
long to the industrial and mercantile 
classes. They give employment to about 
1,500,000 persons, on the earnings of 
whom probably 3,500,000 persons de- 
pend, so that the Association really rep- 
resents the economic interests of some 
5,000,000 persons. According to this 
memorial the whole economic life of Ger- 
many has for two years and a half been 
in a condition which bears the character 
of a crisis. The uncertainty with regard 
to Germany’s commercial policy has been 
a factor in bringing about this state of 
affairs, and no satisfactory condition can 
be expected until stability is introduced 
into the commercial relations with for- 
eign countries. The spirit of enterprise, 
it declares, is practically extinct; a new 
plant is hardly anywhere being acquired 
and manufacturing premises are hardly 
anywhere being extended. The attempt 
of employers to keep their works going 
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has resulted in heavy exportations at 
very low prices. They wish measures to 
be taken so that commercial treaties may 
be speedily formed with foreign coun- 
tries, and they wish all meddling with 
the tariff to be stopped and no concession 
made to the Agrarian Party. They urge 
that prolongation of the present treaties 
would certainly be ratified, if not by the 
present Reichstag, at least by its suc- 
cessor, which will be elected next June. 


a 


After a long debate, the 
House of Commons on No- 
vember 25th passed a res- 
olution, by a majority of 213 votes to 
136, approving the action of the Govern- 
ment in signing the Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention. According to this Convention, 
Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary will combine, if their 
parliaments ratify the proposals, to abol- 
ish the sugar bounties. As it is now, 
these sugar bounties mean that Great 
Britain pays something between six mil- 
lion pounds and seven million pounds 
yearly less for her imported sugar than 
would otherwise be the case. This means 
that the sugar refiners in Great Britain 
have been ruined, but, on the other hand, 
confectionery, jam, biscuit and other 
trades have flourished prodigiously. The 
chief interest in the debate in Parliament - 
was in the speech of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who appeared for the last time before 
sailing for South Africa. Sir William 
Harcourt had denounced the proposal as 
an attack on free trade. In reply Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that the Govern- 
ment’s attitude was in reality more in fa- 
vor of free trade than the position taken 
by the Liberals. The abolition of the 
sugar bounties was, he declared, merely 
a matter of common justice to the West 
Indies, and besides that, it would be prac- 
tically a breach of international faith if 
the Government abnegated what had 
been done at the sugar conference.—In a 
speech made by the Earl of Dudley, the 
new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
Irish question was presented as being 
more hopeful than it had been for some 
time past. He suggested that a round ta- 
ble conference of representatives of the 
landlords, tenants and other interests in 
Ireland should come together and try to 
get at some mutual understanding for the 
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benefit of the country. At the same time, 
Mr. John E. Redmond, the Irish leader, 
was speaking in an equally conciliatory 
manner at Belfast. He declared that all 
rumors of Irish “ deals” with the Gov- 
ernment were untrue, but that the polit- 
ical situation in Ireland had nevertheless 
changed extraordinarily. The majority 
of the landlords were now speaking sen- 
sibly, the tenants were united and some 
solution of the land question seemed 
practicable. 
So] 

If the foreign trade of 
China for the past year 
is compared with that of 
1896, the year in which trade recovered 
from the war with Japan, it will appear 
that while the total trade in 1896 was 
about 270 million dollars, it amounted 
last year to something like 315 millions, 
the imports having increased by 27% 
millions and the exports by something 
over 16 2-3 millions. The value of mer- 
chandise imported to China last year was 
over 197 million dollars. The importa- 
tion of cotton goods during the last ten 
years has been almost stationary, but 
American drills and jeans have increased 
and Japanese cotton flannel and Japan- 
ese yarn have also increased largely. In 
spite of the steady increase in the culti- 
vation of native opium the Indian drug 
continues to hold its place, the import 
last year being almost exactly the same 
as in 1897. The importation of morphia 
has nearly doubled in the past six years. 
The total exports of China last year 
amounted to about 125 million dollars, of 
which silk made 45 millions and tea 14 
millions. In 1896 Great Britain con- 
trolled 65 per cent. of the trade, against 
only 54 per cent. last year, this decrease 
being due to the efforts made by Ger- 
many and Japan to compete in the local 
carrying trade and to the development 
of the Japanese steamship service with 
the United States and Europe. In some 
respects the financial condition of China 
is alarming. When the protocol was 
signed the tael was fixed at 3s., whereas 
to-day it is worth only 2s. 434d. In 
January China has to pay 12,899,000 
taels on account of the indemnity, and 
at the present rate of exchange she must 
pay an additional sum of 3,500,000 taels 
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to meet the deficiency. As for cofrup- 
tion in office, there is no indication of 
reform there. Under Prince Suthe Peking 
octroi yielded 700,000 taels, against 150,- 
ooo under the previous administra- 
tion; but Su was disgraced for exposing 
the true earnings, and under his suc- 
cessor, Ching, peculation is said to be 
worse than ever. 


The Germania, of Ber- 
lin, the most influential 
Catholic organ of Eu- 
rope outside of Rome, reports that the 
recently appointed papal international 
commission for Biblical studies will at 
least for the present suspend its activity 
on account of the energetic opposition 
of a number of prominent members of 
the Cardinals’ College. In case the work 
is to be resumed the mistake that was 
made in the failure to appoint prominent 
representatives of Catholic scholarship 
from the various theological faculties of 
Germany and Austria would be rectified. 
This, a special correspondent from Rome 
states, in the same journal, is in conse- 
quence of the protests or complaints of 
German Catholic journals against the 
make up of this commission,these remon- 
stances having made a strong impression 
on the Vatican. Attention has been 
called to the fact that Germany is repre- 
sented only by the Dominican Esser and 
the Jesuit Hummelaner, the former of 
whom lives in Rome and the latter in 
Holland. Hence, these complaints from 
“the land of scholars and authors.” The 
correspondent cited states that the prime 
object of the commission is to determine 
the boundery lines within which Catholic 
exegesis should have freedom of action, 
and to satisfy in this respect both of the 
extremes, the conservatives and the pro- 
gressive men. The writer is, however, 
convinced that this end will be obtained 
and that this Bible study commission 
will not share the fate of the commission 
for historical studies appointed by the 
Vatican years ago, but which never went 
through the formality of even holding 
a meeting. The new committee has al- 
ready met and selected Dr. Fleming as 
its chairman, altho a full representation 
of the commission was not secured. 
What the next step will be is as yet un- 
determined. 
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The Biography of a Bootblack 


By Rocco Corresca 


[The story of Rocco Corresca is presented almost as he told it to a representative of THe INDE- 
PENDENT. There are changes of language and some suppressions, but no change of meaning has been 


made. 


The ideas and statements of fact are all his, and, astonishing as it may seem to Americans, 


much of the experience is typical of thousands of Italians who come to this country penniless and make 


their fortunes, though beginning as low down in the scale as the narrator. 


ple as “ Joe.” 


Rocco is known to many peo- 


He claims that he has always been known as Rocco but that the name Corresca was 
given him when he went aboard the ship that brought him here. 


It was entered on the books. He has 


since kept it for official purposes and proposes to be known by it in the future.—EprTor.] 


HEN I was a very small boy I 
lived in Italy in a large house 
with many other small boys, who 

were all dressed alike and were taken 
care of by some nuns. It was a good 
place, situated on the side of the moun- 
tain, where grapes were growing and 
melons and oranges and plums. 

They taught us our letters and how to 
pray and say the catechism, and we 
worked in the fields during the middle 
of the day. We always had enough to 
eat and good beds to sleep in at night, 
and sometimes there were feast days, 


when we marched about wearing flowers. 

Those were good times and they lasted 
till I was nearly eight years of age. Then 
an old man came and said he was my 


grandfather. He showed some papers 
and cried over me and said that the 
money had come at last and now he could 
take me to his beautiful home. He 
seemed very glad to see me and after 
they looked at his papers he took me 
away and we went to the big city— 
Naples. He kept talking about his beau- 
tiful house, but when we got there it was 
a dark cellar that he lived in and I did 
not like it at all. Very rich people were 
on the first floor. They had carriages 
and servants and music and plenty of 
good things to eat, but we were down 
below in the cellar and had nothing. 
There were four other boys in the cellar 
and the old man said they were all my 
brothers. All were larger than I and 
they beat me at first till one day Fran- 
cisco said that they should not beat me 
any more, and then Paulo, who was the 
largest of all, fought him till Francisco 
drew a knife and gave him a cut. Then 
Paulo, too, got a knife and said that he 
would kill Francisco, but the old man 
knocked them both down with a stick and 


took their knives away and gave them 
beatings. 

Each morning we boys all went out to 
beg and we begged all day near the 
churches and at night near the theatres, 
running to the carriages and opening the 
doors and then getting in the way of the 
people so that they had to give us money 
or walk over us. The old man often 
watched us and at night he took all the 
money, except when we could hide some- 
thing. 

We played tricks on the people, for 
when we saw some coming that we 
thought were rich I began to cry and 
covered my face and stood on one foot, 
and the others gathered around me and 
said: 

“Don’t cry! Don’t cry!” 

Then the ladies would stop and ask: 
“ What is he crying about? What is the 
matter, little boy?” 

Francisco or Paulo would answer: 
“He is very sad because his mother is 
dead and they have laid her in the grave.” 

Then the ladies would give me money 
and the others would take most of it 
from me. 

The old man told us to follow the 
Americans and the English people, as 
they were all rich, and if we annoyed 
them enough they would give us plenty 
of money. He taught us that if a young 
man was walking with a young woman 
he would always give us silver because 
he would be ashamed to let the young 
woman see him give us less.. There was 
also a great church where sick people 
were cured by the saints, and when they 
came out they were so glad that they gave 
us money. 

Begging was not bad in the summer 
time because we went all over the streets 
and there was plenty to see, and if we got 
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much money we could spend some buy- 
ing things to eat. The old man knew we 
did that. He used to feel us and smell 
us to see if we had eaten anything, and 
he often beat us for eating when we had 
not eaten. 

Early in the morning we had breakfast 
of black bread rubbed over with garlic 
or with a herring to give it a flavor. The 
old man would eat the garlic or the her- 
ring himself, but he would rub our bread 
with it, which he said was as good. He 
told us that boys should not be greedy 
and that it was good to fast and that all 
the saints had fasted. He had a figure of 
a saint in one corner of the cellar and 
prayed night and morning that the saint 
would help him to get money. He made 
us pray, too, for he said that it was good 
luck to be religious. 

We used to sleep on the floor, but often 
we could not sleep much because men 
came in very late at night and played 
cards with the old man. He sold them 
wine from a barrel that stood on one end 
of the table that was there, and if they 
drank much he wontheirmoney. Onenight 
he won so much that he was glad and 
promised the saint some candles for his 
altar in the church. But that was to get 
more money. Two nights after that the 
same men who had lost the money came 
back and said that they wanted to play 
again. They were very friendly and laugh- 
ing, but they won all the money and the 
old man said they were cheating. So they 
beat him and went away. When he got 
up again he took a stick and knocked 
down the saint’s figure and said that he 
would give no more candles. 

I was with the old man for three years. 
I don’t believe that he was my grand- 
father, tho he must have known some- 
thing about me because he had _ those 
papers. 

It was very hard in the winter time 
for we had no shoes and we shivered a 
great deal. The old man said that we 
were no good, that we were ruining him, 
that we did. not bring in enough money. 
He told me that I was fat and that peo- 
ple would not give money to fat beggars. 
He beat me, too, because I didn’t like to 
steal, as I had heard it was wrong. 

“Ah!” said he, “that is what they 
taught you at that place, is it? To dis- 
obey your grandfather that fought with 
Garibaldi! That is a fine religion! ” 
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The others all stole as well as begged, 
but I didn’t like it and Francisco didn’t 
like it either. 

Then the old man said to me: “ If you 
don’t want to be a thief you can be a 
cripple. That is an easy life and they 
make a great deal of money.” 

I was frightened then, and that night 
I heard him talking to one of the men 
that came to see him. He asked how 
much he would charge to make me a good 
cripple like those that crawl about the 
church. They had a dispute, but at last 
they agreed and the man said that I 
should be made so that people would 
shudder and give me plenty of money. 

I was much frightened, but I did not 
make a sound and in the morning I went 
out to beg with Francisco. I said to him: 
“T am going to run away. I don’t be- 
lieve "Tony is my grandfather. I don’t 
believe that he fought for Garibaldi, and 
I don’t want to be a cripple, no matter 
how much money the people may give.” 

“Where will you go?” Francisco 
asked me. 

“ T don’t know,” I said; “ somewhere.” 

He thought awhile and then he said: 
“T will go, too.” 

So we ran away out of the city and 
begged from-the country people as we 
went along. We came to a village down 
by the sea and a long way from Naples 
and there we found some fishermen and 
they took us aboard their boat. We 
were with them five years, and tho it was 
a very hard life we liked it well because 
there was always plenty to eat. Fish do 
not keep long and those that we did not 
sell we ate. 

The chief fisherman, whose name was 
Ciguciano, had a daughter, Teresa, who 
was very beautiful, and tho she was two 
years younger than I, she could cook 
and keep house quite well. She was a 
kind, good girl and he was a good man. 
When we told him about the old man 
who told us he was our grandfather, the 
fisherman said he was an old rascal who 
should be in prison for life. Teresa 
cried much when she heard that he was 
going to make me a cripple. Ciguciano 
said that all the old man had taught us 
was wrong—that it was bad to beg, to 
steal and to tell lies. He called in the 
priest and the priest said the same thing 
and was very angry at the old man in 
Naples, and he taught us to read and 
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write in the evenings. He also taught 
us our duties to the church and said that 
the saints were good and would only 
help men to do good things, and that it 
was a wonder that lightning from heaven 
had not struck the old man dead when 
he knocked down the saint’s figure. 

We grew large and strong with the 
fisherman and he told us that we were 
getting too big for him, that he could not 
afford to pay us the money that we were 
worth. He was a fine, honest man—one 
in a thousand. 

Now and then I had heard things about 
America—that it was a far off country 
where everybody was rich and that Ital- 
ians went there and made plenty of 
money, so that they could return to Italy 
and live in pleasure ever after. One day 
I met a young man who pulled out a 
handful of gold and told me he had made 
that in America in a few days. 

I said I should like to go there, and he 
told me that if I went he would take care 
of me and see that I was safe. I told 
Francisco and he wanted to go, too. So 
we said good-by to our good friends. 
Teresa cried and kissed us both and the 
priest came and shook our hands and told 
us to be good men, and that no matter 
where we went God and his saints were 
always near us and that if we lived well 
we should all meet again in heaven. We 
cried, too, for it was our home, that place. 
Ciguciano gave us money and slapped us 
on the back and said that we should be 
great. But he felt bad, too, at seeing us 
go away after all that time. 

The young man took us to a big ship 
and got us work away down where the 
fires are. We had to carry coal to the 
place where it could be thrown on the 
fires. Francisco and I were very sick 
from the great heat at first and lay on the 
coal for a long time, but they threw water 
on us and made us get up. We could not 
stand on our feet well, for everything 
was going around and we had no 
strength. We said that we wished we 
had stayed in Italy no matter how much 
gold there was in America. We could 
not eat for three days and could not do 
much work. Then we got better and 
sometimes we went up above and looked 
about. There was no land anywhere and 
we were much surprised. How could the 
people tell where to go when there was 
no land to steer by? 
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We were so long on the water that we 
began to think we should never get to 
America or that, perhaps, there was not 
any such place, but at last we saw land 
and came up to New York. : 

We were glad to get over without giv- 
ing money, but I have heard since that 
we should have been paid for our work 
among the coal and that the young man 
who had sent us got money for it. We 
were all landed on an island and the 
bosses there said that Francisco and I 
must go back because we had not enough 
money, but a man named Bartolo came 
up and told them that we were brothers 
and he was our uncle and would take 
care of us. He brought two other men 
who swore that they knew us in Italy and 
that Bartolo was our uncle. I had never 
seen any of them before, but even then 
Bartolo might be my uncle, so I did not 
say anything. The bosses of the island 
let us go out with Bartolo after he had 
made the oath. 

We came to Brooklyn to a wooden 
house in Adams Street that was full of 
Italians from Naples. Bartolo had a 
room on the third floor and there were 
fifteen men in the room, all boarding with 
Bartolo. He did the cooking on a stove 
in the middle of the room and there were 
beds all around the sides, one bed above 
another. It was very hot in the room, 
but we were soon asleep, for we were 
very tired. 

The next morning, early, Bartolo told 
us to go out and pick rags and get bottles. 
He gave us bags and hooks and showed 
us the ash barrels. On the streets where 
the fine houses are the people are very 
careless and put out good things, like 
mattresses and umbrellas, clothes, hats 
and boots. We brought all these to Bar- 
tolo and he made them new again and 
sold them on the sidewalk; but mostly 
we brought rags and bones. The rags 
we had to wash in the back yard and then 
we hung them to dry on lines under the 
ceiling in our room. The bones we kept 
under the beds till Bartolo could find a 
man to buy them. 

Most of the men in our room worked 
at digging the sewer. Bartolo got them 
the. work and they paid him about one 
quarter of their wages. Then he charged 
them for board and he bought the clothes 
for them, too. So they got little money 
after all. 
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Bartolo was always saying that the 
rent of the room was_so high that he 
could not make anything, but he was 
really making plenty. He was what they 
call a padrone and is now a very rich 
man. The men that were living with 
him had just come to the country and 
could not speak English. They had all 
been sent by the young man we met in 
Italy. Bartolo told us all that we must 
work for him and that if we did not the 
police would come and put us in prison. 

He gave us very little money, and our 
clothes were some of those that were 
found on the street. Still we had enough 
to eat and we had meat quite often, which 
we never had in Italy. Bartolo got it 
from the butcher—the meat that he could 
not sell to the other people—but it was 
quite good meat. Bartolo cooked it in 
the pan while we all sat on our beds in 
the evening. Then he cut it into smali bits 
and passed the pan around, saying: 

“See what I do for you and yet you 
are not glad. I am too kind a man, that 
is why I am so poor.” 

We were with Bartolo nearly a year, 
but some of our countrymen who had 


been in the place a long time said that 
Bartolo had no right to us and we could 
get work for a dollar and a half a day, 
which, when you make it lire (reckoned 
in the Italian currency) is very much. 
So we went away one day to Newark and 


got work on the street. Bartolo came 
after us and made a great noise, but the 
boss said that if he did not go away soon 
the police would have him. Then he 
went, saying that there was no justice in 
this country. 

We paid a man five dollars each for 
getting us the work and we were with 
that boss for six months. He was Irish, 
but a good man and he gave us our money 
every Saturday night. We lived much 
better than with Bartolo, and when the 
work was done we each had nearly $200 
saved. Plenty of the men spoke English 
and they taught us, and we taught them 
to read and write. That was at night, 
for we had a lamp in our room, and there 
were only five other men who lived in 
that room with us. 

We got up at half-past five o’clock 
every morning and made coffee on the 
stove and had a breakfast of bread and 
cheese, onions, garlic and red herrings. 
We went to work at seven o’clock and in 
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the middle of the day we had soup and 
bread in a place where we got it for two 
cents a plate. In the evenings we had a 
good dinner with meat of some kind and 
potatoes. We got from the butcher the 
meat that other people would not buy 
because they said it was old, but they 
don’t know what is good. We paid four 
or five cents a pound for it and it was the 
best, tho I have heard of people paying 
sixteen cents a pound. 

When the Newark boss told us that 
there was no more work Francisco and 
I talked about what we would do and we 
went back to Brooklyn to a saloon near 
Hamilton Ferry, where we got a job 
cleaning it out and slept in a little room 
upstairs. There was a bootblack named 
Michael on the corner and when I had 
time I helped him and learned the busi- 
ness. Francisco cooked the lunch in the 
saloon and he, too, worked for the boot- 
black and we were soon able to make the 
best polish. 

Then we thought we would go into 
business and we got a basement on Ham- 
ilton avenue, near the Ferry, and put four 
chairs in it. We paid $75 for the chairs 
and all the other things. We had tables 
and looking glasses there and curtains. 
We took the papers that have the pictures 
in and made the place high toned. Out- 
side we had a big sign that said: 

THE BEST SHINE FOR TEN CENTS. 

Men that did not want to pay ten cents 
could get a good shine for five cents, but 
it was not an oil shine. We had two boys 
helping us and paid each of them fifty 
cents a day. The rent of the place was 
$20 a month, so the expenses were very 
great, but we made money from the be- 
ginning. We slept in the basement, but 
got our meals in the saloon till we could 
put a stove in our place, and then Fran- 
cisco cooked for us all. That would not 
do, tho, because some of our customers 
said that they did not like to smell garlic 
and onions and red herrings. I thought 
that was strange, but we had to do what 
the customers said. So we got the woman 
who lived upstairs to give us our meals 
and paid her $1.50 a week each. She 
gave the boys soup in the middle of the 
day—five cents for two plates. 

We remembered the priest, the friend 
of Ciguciano, and what he had said to us 
about religion, and as soon as we came 
to the country we began to go to the 
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Italian church. The priest we found 
here was a good man, but he asked the 
people for money for the church. The 
Italians: did not like to give because they 
said it looked like buying religion. The 
priest says it is different here from Italy 
because all the churches there are what 
they call endowed, while here all they 
have is what the people give. Of course 
I and Francisco understand that, but the 
Italians who cannot read and write shake 
their hands and say that it is wrong for 
a priest to want money. 

We had said that when we saved 
$1,000 each we would go back to Italy 
and buy a farm, but now that the time is 
coming we are so busy and making so 
much money that we think we will stay. 
We have opened another parlor near 
South Ferry, in New York. We have to 
pay $30 a month rent, but the business is 
very good. The boys in this place charge 
sixty cents a day because there is so much 
work. 

At first we did not know much of this 
country, but by and by we learned. There 
are here plenty of Protestants who are 
heretics, but they have a religion, too. 
Many of the finest churches are Protest- 
ant, but they have no saints and no altars, 
which seems strange. 

These people are without a king such 
as ours in Italy. It is what they call 
a Republic, as Garibaldi wanted, and 
every year in the fall the people vote. 
They wanted us to vote last fall, but we 
did not. A man came and said that he 
would get us made Americans for fifty 
cents and then we could get two dollars 
for our votes. I talked to some of our 
people and they told me that we should 
have to put a paper in a box telling who 
we wanted to govern us. 

I went with five men to the court and 
when they asked me how long I had been 
in the country I told them two years. 
Afterward my countrymen said I was a 
fool and would never learn politics. 
“You should have said you were five 
years here and then we would swear to 
it,” was what they told me. 

There are two kinds of people that vote 
here, Republicans and Democrats. I 
went to a Republican meeting and the 
man said that the Republicans want a 
Republic and the Democrats are against 
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it. He said that Democrats are for a king 
whose name is Bryan and who is an Irish- 
man. There are some good Irishmen, 
but many of them insult Italians. They 
call us Dagoes. So I will be a Repub- 
lican. 

I like this country now and I don’t see 
why we should have a king. Garibaldi 
didn t want a king and he was the great- 
est man that ever lived. 

I and Francisco are to be Americans 
in three years. The court gave us papers 
and said we must wait and we must be 
able to read some things and tell who the 
ruler of the country is. 

There are plenty of rich Italians here, 
men who a few years ago had nothing 
and now have so much money that they 
could not count all their dollars in a week. 
The richest ones go away from the other 
Italians and live with the Americans. 

We have joined a club and have much 
pleasure in the evenings. The club has 
rooms down in Sackett Street and we 
meet many people and are learning new 
things all the time. We were very igno- 
rant when we came here, but now we 
have learned much. 

On Sundays we get a horse and car- 
riage from the grocer and go down to 
Coney Island. We go to the theatres 
often and other evenings we go to the 
houses of our friends and play cards. 

I am nineteen years of age now and 
have $700 saved. Francisco is twenty- 
one and has about $900. We shall open 
some more parlors soon. I know an 
Italian who was a bootblack ten years 
ago and now bosses bootblacks all over 
the city, who has so much money that if 
it was turned into gold it would weigh 
more than himself. 

Francisco and I have a room to our- 
selves now and some people call us 
“ swells.” Ciguciano said that we should 
be great men. Francisco bought a gold 
watch with a gold chain as thick as his 
thumb. He is a very handsome fellow 
and I think he likes a young lady that he 
met at a picnic out at Ridgewood. 

I often think of Ciguciano and Te- 
resa. He is a good man, one in a thou- 
sand, and she was very beautiful. May 
be I shall write to them tbout coming to 
this country. 


Brooxtyn, N, Y. 





A Revelation of America to Germany 
By Andrew D. White, LL.D. 


Unirep States AMBASSDOR TO GERMANY 


[The following article formed part of the address of Ambassador White at the farewell banquet 
given to him November 11th. It was a most remarkable occasion, in which the Imperial Government, the 
Diplomatic Corps, the Universities, the Royal Academy and leading representatives of science, liter- 
ature and art were present. In a certain sense the address of Dr. White was his “farewell testa- 
ment” to Germany. Previously, in various addresses, he had endeavored to reveal Germany to Amer- 
icans ; he now sought to reveal America to Germans, in the hope of promoting the growth of good rela- 


tions between the two countries.—EDITOR. ] 


HERE is no function of a foreign 
‘a representative in any great State 
more important than bringing the 
nation from which he comes and the na- 
tion to which he goes into a closer un- 
derstanding of each other. A very emi- 
nent thinker once said, “ The man I do 
not like is generally the man I do not 
know.” The same may be said of na- 
tions. 

Having long labored to acquaint 
America with Germany, I may the more 
freely ask permission to do something 
to acquaint Germany with America. 

The first thing to which I would call 
attention is a fact well known to thinking 
Americans, but little known to the rest 
of the world. It is the fact that the peo- 
ple of the United States, while on a su- 
perficial view the most materialistic of 
nations, are, at the same time, among 
those most powerfully swayed by be- 
liefs, ideals and sentiment. Many of you 
will be inclined to doubt this; but, from 
a long experience, I can assure you that 
those gravely err in any estimate of the 
history of the United States who leave 
this fact out of their calculations. In no 
country can the action of these two 
forces—apparently so antagonistic— 
making, on the one side, for the prac- 
tical, and, on the other, for the ideal, be 
seen more vigorously acting and react- 
ing on each other. There are utterances 
appealing to ideal considerations in the 
Declaration of Independence, in Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, in Daniel 
Webster’s Reply to Hayne, in President 
Jackson’s Declaration Regarding the 
Union and in Lincoln’s Speech at Gettys- 
burg, which millions on millions of 
Americans regard as oracles, as inspired 
commands, compared to which all mate- 
rial advantage is as nothing. 
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In every one of the great political 
struggles of the Union thus far this in- 
fluence of ideals can be clearly seen, and 
the same thing is true regarding every 
one of the wars in which the American 
Republic has been engaged thus far. 

A typical example was seen in the 
great Civil War. From a materialistic 
point of view, the arguments against any 
such struggle were infinitely strong. 
Every one saw them and felt them. Still, 
the deep sentiment of moral and intellect- 
ual aversion toward slavery more and 
more conquered this materialistic feeling. 
It seemed for some years that the ma- 
terial interests of the nation might, after 
all, conquer. We were told that in case 
of war with the slave power the cotton 
supply would be lost, and that grass 
would grow in the streets of our great 
cities. There was an enormous party, 
probably a majority, in the Union, who 
believed this doctrine of materialism and 
tried to subordinate to it moral consid- 
eration and our national ideal. Sudden- 
ly all this fabric of materialistic thought 
was whiffed away in a moment. The 
cannon-shot fired at the American flag 
on Fort Sumter at Charleston gave a 
united sentiment to the American people 
which swept away all materialistic con- 
siderations. This sentiment was not a 
mere sudden flash of anger ; it was a con- 
viction and a devotion as real and as per- 
manent as that which seized Saul of Tar- 
sus on his way to Damascus. This it 
was which, against all disappointments 
and defeats, kept up the courage and the 
energy of the loyal part of the Union 
during the four terrible years which led 
to the triumph of nationality and the de- 
struction of slavery. 

Much has been said of the keenness 
of American dollar hunting and the de- 
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voutness of American dollar worship. 
The former I admit; the latter I deny. 
Keenness in dollar hunting is indeed 
great ; but I know of no country in which 
money is less worshiped as money. The 
gift of over seventy millions of dollars 
last year to colleges, libraries and uni- 
versities, to say nothing of other vast 
gifts, abundantly proves that, if the 
American knows how to chase _ the 
mighty dollar, he also knows how to use 
it. 

It may be said that these great gifts by 
millionaires merely result from a desire 
to atone for their making such huge for- 
tunes or to erect monuments to their own 
glory. Doubtless there is at times an al- 
loy of this feeling ; but I believe that the 
great current of their feeling is sound 
and patriotic, and I believe it for the 
reason that even larger gifts than theirs, 
in the aggregate, for every sort of noble 
purpose, are made by men and women of 
small means throughout the whole coun- 
try. 

It was my fortune to be President of 
the American Delegation at the Peace 
Conference of The Hague. That con- 
ference was held at a time when the 
American people were supposed to be, 
and indeed were, more occupied with 
every sort of enterprise, large and small, 
than ever before; and yet no other na- 
tion found time to make such efforts for 
the creation of a Tribunal of Arbitration 
and for the establishment of every pos- 
sible guaranty for peace. The mails 
and cables were burdened with messages 
to us from all sorts and conditions of 
men, in all parts of the American Re- 
public. Some were eloquerit ; some easily 
lent themselves to ridicule; some were 
deeply pathetic. One, I remember, which 
came from a Protestant Bishop in one of 
the remotest Southwestern States of the 
American Union, was one of the most 
touching utterances I have ever seen. It 
was simply a circular letter begging his 
clergy and laity to put up constant pray- 
ers that the chances for the peace of the 
world might be increased by the confer- 
ence. This circular letter had at least 
one interesting result. It was shown to 
the late venerable Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire, and it deeply affected him. 
I have had ample opportunities to com- 
pare American materialism with Amer- 
ican idealism during my connection with 
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the Diplomatic Service. The American 
Embassy in Berlin has had, during many 
years, to deal with questions of material 
interests, some very serious, but not one 
of them stirred a tithe of the widespread, 
deep feeling which was aroused in 1899 
by the hope that something might be 
done for humanity in the way of in- 
creasing the chances for peace among na- 
tions. 

There is nothing that need surprise 
one in my statement that the American 
people really, in their hearts, cherish 
ideals more precious than material 
gains. Let me remind you that the great 
body of the first settlers of the territory 
now occupied by the American Union 
came to it in obedience to religious and 
political ideals, and that, in doing this, 
they abjured all material considerations. 
Let me remind you that this immigra- 
tion in obedience to ideal motives was 
continued during more than a century. 
There is nothing strange, then, in the 
fact—for it is a fact—that the American 
people have inherited and to-day show a 
devotion strong and unmistakable for 
other than mere material gains. 

And this brings me to another Ameri- 
can characteristic. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that, like the German people, the 
people of the United States are most sin- 
cerely devoted to peace. They seek, 
above all things, to live at peace with 
other nations, and to do all in their pow- 
er to promote peace throughout the 
world. No one really acquainted with 
the United States will gainsay this. It 
would indeed be a mistake to suppose 
that this devotion to peace would lead to 
anything like tame submission to wrong ; 
but it certainly is rendering war between 
the United States and other nations more 
and more improbable. At various times 
in our recent history sensation mongers 
in the press and jingo orators on the 
stump have striven to provoke belliger- 
ent feelings; but the sober second 
thought has prevailed, and, in every case 
where arbitration has been possible, there 
has been an overwhelming insistence 
upon it by the great mass of American 
citizens. Probably no nation ever felt a 
deeper and more universal bitterness to- 
ward another than the United States to- 
ward Great Britain at the close of our 
Civil War. I need not recall the causes 
of that feeling; but the great fact to be 
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observed is that President Grant, with 
the American people at his back, turned 
a deaf ear to demagogs and demagog- 
ism, to jingoes and jingoism, and in- 
sisted that all the questions at issue 
should be settled by peaceful arbitra- 
tion. The result is a matter of history. 
Again and again has the American peo- 
ple demanded and obtained the peaceful 
settlement of questions such as, in for- 
mer days, led so often to war. The case 
just arbitrated between the United States 
and Mexico abundantly shows this. 
There is yet one other characteristic 
of American life to which I wish espe- 
cially to call attention, and that is the 
constant and increasing respect for Ger- 
many in every part of the United States. 
Such respect surely leads to a wide- 
spread desire for nearer acquaintance 
and friendship. The manifestations of 
German courage, energy, patience, in the 
century just ended, have especially con- 
tributed to this feeling. Evidences of it 
meet a thoughtful observer at every turn. 
One evidence is to be seen in the ever 
increasing American demand for knowl- 
edge of Germany—of her institutions, of 
her history, of her literature. An 
American newspaper is considered as 
sadly lacking in enterprises if it does not 
frequently give its readers valuable news 
or descriptive letters from Germany. 
Such letters, while often finding matter 
for amusement in differences of custom 
and opinion, are almost without excep- 
tion fair in their judgments and kindly 
in their spirit. Still another evidence of 
this feeling is to be seen in the remark- 
able growth of American higher educa- 
tion—scientific, literary and technical— 
during the last forty years. It is a cu- 
rious fact that while, down to the middle 
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of the nineteenth century, the ideas re- 
garding education which controlled 
American institutions of learning were 
derived almost entirely from Great Brit- 
ain, since that time, during the whole 
latter part of that century, the ideas and 
methods which permeate and give sub- 
stance to American instruction in every 
field, whether in literature, in scientific 
investigation, in theology, in medicine, in 
technical processes, in the whole range 
of higher instruction, save in law, have 
come and are coming from Germany. 
Singular indeed it seems that while, to 
this hour, the outer forms of higher in- 
struction and even collegiate and uni- 
versity architecture continue to be de- 
rived mainly from English universities, 
the whole body of instruction is, by far, 
most strongly influenced from Germany. 
It is a most significant fact that, in spite 
of the wonderful attractions of English 
university life, hardly more than a hand- 
ful of American students are ever to be 
found either at Oxford or Cambridge, 
while in the German universities and spe- 
cial schools for advanced instruction 
American students are to be found by 
hundreds and even thousands. “I need 
hardly point out the effect of this in 
strengthening the relations between the 
two countries. Every American stu- 
dent who passes even a single semester 
in a German university absorbs a re- 
spect for the German fatherland, grati- 
tude to its institutions of learning and 
admiration for its professors. The re- 
sult of this is that, more and more, Ger- 
man history, German literature and the 
German language are cultivated among 
the leaders of American thought in 
every field. 


Beriin, GERMANY, 


Compensation 
By Clay MacCauley 


Ou! were I blind, I still should know 
The splendid sun were shining: 

His warmth would, through the unseen glow, 
Fill eyes for vision pining. 


And were I deaf, I still should feel 

_ Elysian music round me: 

In soundless ears would yet be real 
The thrill that once had found me. 


So, were I dumb, ’twould matter not 
That words could ne’er be spoken: 
For soul to soul can voice its thought 

Though silence be unbroken. 


(Toxo Varan. Ree 
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A Russian’s Impressions of America 
By Professor F. de Martens 


Privy CounciLor oF THE Czar oF Russia 


[Professor de Martens is the greatest authority in Russia, if not in the world, on international 


law. 


He sat with the Chief Justice of England and the Chief Justice of the United States as one of 


the five judges of the Venezuela Arbitration Tribunal; was the head of the Russian delegation to the 
Hague Peace Conference, and was one of the judges in the recent “ Pious Fund” arbitration, the first 


case to come before the Hague Tribunal. 
of St. Petersburg. 


tenary Celebration, when an honorary degree was conferred upon him. 


He now fills the chair of International Law of the University 
Last year M. de Martens represented the Russian universities at the Yale Bicen- 
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shortly by him on “ Imperialism in America.’’—EDITOR.] 


HE first impression produced on a 
European by the environs of New 
York and by the city itself, as he 
sails up the river, is extremely striking. 
He at once feels that he is entering a 
new country, where everything is on a 
grand scale and where everything over- 
whelms him with its huge proportions. 
Brooklyn Bridge strongly impresses us. 
The houses of from twenty-five to thirty 
stories, that tower above the city, evoke 
rather a feeling of astonishment than a 
desire to live in one of them. 

Unfortunately, the grand impression 
produced on us by this magnificent city 
of the United States, lying on the pic- 
turesque banks of the Hudson, is con- 
siderably paralyzed by the incredible Cus- 
tom House tortures to which every pas- 
senger by sea is ruthlessly exposed. 
These Custom House regulations are so 
humiliating to the passengers that it is 
difficult to believe that they can be al- 
lowed to exist in a free country, whose 
Constitution is based on the recognition 
of and reverence for the equal rights of 
man. 

More than once during my sojourn in 
America I was surprised at the obedient 
spirit with which Americans submit to 
every law and to every regulation issued 
by the lawfully elected authorities. This 
feeling of submission to the law is to be 
explained by the persistent consciousness 
on the part of each American that he him- 
self is an active agent in the enactment 
and promulgation of every law and in 
the organization of all legal authority. 
If these laws or these administrative 
tules prove bad he himself is to blame, 
for the laws are made and sanctioned by 
Congress, the members of which are 
chosen by the people; and those authori- 
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ties who frame and promulgate foolish 
rules and instructions are also chosen by 
the people. This is the reason why laws, 
however incompatible they may be in 
their nature, or foolish administrative 
regulations, fail to disturb the ordinary 
American. Should necessity require it, 
public opinion, the all- sovereign power in 
the United States, will in the end compel 
Congress to repeal an objectionable law. 

It would seem that the immediate pres- 
ent and contemporary life alone interest 
Americans. In truth, when we look at 
and examine the memorials and statues 
erected in the different streets and 
squares of New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington, in memory of American 
heroes of the pen or the sword, we can- 
not help being struck with their little- 
ness and the complete absence of any 
definite idea in their work and construc- 
tion. It may be that my opinion is the 
result of an optical deception or a mis- 
taken personal impression. But it is ex- 
actly what I felt, nor can I rid myself 
of the idea that contemporary life, with 
its noisy and confused successes, pos- 
sesses for Americans a far greater in- 
terest than all their past. 

When we stand at the base of one of 
these monuments and observe how the 
busy crowds, in their eager chase to be- 
come kings in the commercial world, 
hurry past, with no time to stop and look 
at them, we cannot help thinking that, if 
these bronze statues could come to life 
and, descending from their pedestals, 
could mingle with the crowd, these Wash- 
ingtons, Jeffersons, Franklins and Emer- 
sons would be not a little astonished at 
the trend of contemporary American life. 
In all probability they would be glad to 
turn again into bronze. 

; eee 2871 
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The American people have never 
shown themselves wanting in a keen ap- 
preciation of the high dignity and real 
significance of their Supreme Court. No 
one in the United States dares to ques- 
tion its authority, and still less does any 
one venture to encroach on the sphere of 
its competency, or try to warp its de- 
cisions by any side influence. It is only 
thus we can explain the generous loyalty 
which every citizen of the 
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occurrence, not from any fear of threat- 
ening punishment, but owing to the sim- 
plicity and cordiality of mutual relations. 
An American teacher is not only the 
teacher but the trusted and sincere friend 
of his pupils. He is interested in their 
life, their ambitions and their trend of 
thought. Not only in the class-rooms, 


but also in their walks, in their school 
games and in their school solemnities, the 





United States is glad to extend 
to its presiding Justice. At 
one of the receptions held 
by the President a visitor who 
was being presented put his 
hand very familiarly on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s shoulders and ex- 
claimed: “I am _ exceedingly 
glad to see you, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” It seemed to me that 
“Mr. President” was in no 
way offended or shocked at 
this unceremonious behavior. 
But I never saw any one tap 
the shoulder of Chief Justice 
Fuller; nor do I think it likely 
that at any formal function 
given by the Chief Justice any 
one would dare to be guilty of 
a like familiarity. 

All that I saw and heard of 
the American system of na- 
tional education has left on me 
a favorable and lasting impres- 
sion. The method of instruc- 
tion is characterized by a 
marked simplicity and hearti- 
ness. The relations between 
teachers and scholars are not 














formal, but rather friendly and 
intimate. The teachers avail 
themselves of every opportu- 
nity and chance of making their . 
pupils ocularly acquainted with the 
objects of surrounding life and with 
the manifestations of nature. The 
pupils in class during lesson time 
often put questions to the teacher, 
enter into discussion with him, ask 
for explanations and defend their own 
opinions. Such discussions scarcely ever 
transgress the limits of respect due to 
the teacher, who always has the means 
of checking a pupil should he forget him- 
self and his position. Any collision be- 
tween a teacher and his pupils is of rare 
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teachers are at one with their pupils, seek 
their familiar intercourse and try to learn 
their individual character. 

There is another not less characteristic 
trait in American school life—a close feel- 
ing between the school and the family. 
I never found on the part of American 
parents the slightest trace of distrust or 
enmity toward their children’s school. 
On the contrary, the parents praise, ap- 
preciate and like their school, take a live- 
ly concern and, together with society at 
large, are keenly interested in its pros- 
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perity and successes. Long and minute ac- 
counts of any school ceremony, as, for 
instance its matches, theatrical repre- 
sentations, literary debates, or hops, are 
willingly inserted in the columns of the 
local paper; for all school festivities are 
looked on as public celebrations. 

This fortunate state of things guaran- 
tees the union of the two forces, the 
school and the family, and insures the at- 
tainment of the ideal end of education, 
the harmonious development of the men- 
tal and physical faculties of youth. In 
this respect American mothers render a 
great and priceless service. Inasmuch 
as the fathers have all their time occupied 
in business affairs and in the struggle 
for existence, the mothers devote them- 
selves with untiring zeal to the culture 
and education of their children. They 
very often accompany them to school, are 
present at the lessons and habitually con- 
sult with the teachers as to their chil- 
dren’s capacities. 

I am firmly convinced that it is to the 
existence of this uninterrupted friendly 
bond between the family and the school 
we must attribute the vast superiority of 
the American school. A like community 
of active interest between school and fam- 
ily is not to be found in any part of the 
European continent. But it is impossible 
to doubt that only by the united forces 
of the school and family can we hope to 
reach the high aim of education and cul- 
ture which should be one and the same 
for all civilized peoples. 

Turning to higher education, we find 
nothing in the Old World equaling the 
lavish way in which the Americans have 
treated their universities, colleges, librar- 
ies and laboratories. Some of the Ameri- 
can universities are fabulously rich. The 
fact is still more striking to visitors from 
our side of the ocean when we see in one 
and the same city several completely in- 
dependent universities. 

If the life of a professor at an Ameri- 
can university is a happy and pleasant 
one, the life of the students is organized 
after a perfect and almost ideal scheme. 
The framework in which the life of the 
American student is fashioned is so at- 
tractive that involuntarily it excites a feel- 
ing of envy in all those who are only too 
well acquainted with student life in the 
Old World, and the more so because its 
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outward features are in thorough har- 
mony and accordance with its inner and 
essential nature. 

I was frequently struck during my stay 
in America with the fact that the edu- 
cated and intelligent classes interest 
themselves very little in the politics of 
their country. Every one is occupied 
with his own private affairs, and politics 
are regarded as forming the special prov- 
ince of professional politicians. We can, 
therefore, easily understand that Ameri- 
can students take far less interest in the 
political questions of the day than we 
might otherwise have expected. Student 
and university interests cover so wide a 
ground and are so engrossing that there 
remains but little time or even desire to 
occupy one’s self with political squabbles. 

Every European who is at all ac- 
quainted with the history of the Ameri- 
can universities must have been struck 
with its two characteristic features ; first- 
ly, the astonishing generosity with which 
Americans constantly come forward to 
advance the cause of national education, 
and, secondly, the equally astonishing 
liberality with which the doors of their 
schools and universities are thrown open 
to every class of society. Several writers 
have of late, even in America itself, 
thought fit to denounce these acts of ex- 
traordinary munificence and have at- 
tributed this colossal generosity on the 
part of American millionaires in aiding 
the development of university culture to 
motives of vanity and self-interest. For 
my own part I am firmly convinced that 
accusations of this kind can with more 
propriety be brought against European 
millionaires, who are lavishly rewarded 
for their liberality by titles and orders of 
distinction. But Rockefeller, Carnegie 
or Stanford have nothing of this kind to 
expect. ; 

The American universities mainly win 
our sympathy by the friendly relations 
they have created and maintained be- 
tween professors and students. If the 
professors form a “ social aristocracy ” 
among the people of America, the stu- 
dents are without doubt the beloved chil- 
dren of the whole people. In America all 
alike are interested in the fate of their 
universities and in the prosperity of the 
university youths. The American uni- 
versities are free and popular in the full 
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sense of those words. Fabulous sums of 
money are constantly being made over 
to the universities and to the students, 
but always on the one condition that the 
universities give the best possible instruc- 
tion to their pupils, and that the latter 
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occupy themselves with all necessary at- 
tention. The diligence of American stu- 
dents has always been gladly recognized 
by all who have made themselves ac- 
quainted with American universities. 

Sr, Pererssurc, Russia. 


Partners 


By Mrs. L. 


HAIN’T done atellin’ you about my 
little boy yet, sir. We never rightly 
knowed whar he got his looks from. 

May be he favored somebody he was kin 
to before we got roughed up into moun- 
tain folks. His ma’s great granddady 
was something turrible endurin’ Revo- 
lutionary times, I’ve heered, an’ he 
mought have took after him. Anyhow, 
he wa’n’t like me nor her, but uncom- 
mon fair, blue eyes, with a right smart 
yeller mane on his head an’ a nose that 
was naturally haughty at the end. Be- 
ing so young, he was sort o’ tubby to- 
ward the front, but his legs were awful 
straight, an’ the way he walked was 
grand. 

I was runnin’ a livery stable at Pine- 
ville, a saw mill town in North Georgia, 
when his ma died. Hit was a rough 
place. Even the women had got kind 0’ 
desperate with the hardness of things; 
an’ what with carousin’ at night an’ liv- 
in’ in the woods all day, the men were 
more’n half wild. Thar wa’n’t nobody 
about fitten to keer for such a child an’ 
that’s how I come to take him into the 
business with me. He was three years 
old then, I was forty-five, an’ better used 
to horses than to the ways of little chaps 
like him. But he never was no trouble, 
an’ I judged thar was good stuff in him 
by the way he took to the horses. When 
you see a fellow, sir, as can’t stand 
horses, you may reckon on a blemish in 
him somewhar. Hit’s about as bad as if 
he’d ‘lowed he didn’t like music, or hated 
a fair fight! The very dogs know 
better’n to trust him. 

As I was telling you, I never had no 
experience raisin’ children, an’ I ‘lowed 
from the failures I had seen other folks 
make hit wa’n’t much use to try. So I 
made up my mind to let the little boy go 
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his own gait, an’ just keep up with him if 
I could. Well, sir! Hit was the hottest 
race I ever run. I laid my tail over the 
dashboard, so to speak; but I wa’n’t in 
his class nohow. If you never have tried 
following a real healthy child, as hain’t 
worried with check rein regulations, in 
an’ out of his mind, you don’t know 
much about the inspirations of them lit- 
tle mortals. But pretty soon I got inter- 
ested in his little performances, an’ I’d 
been willin’ to part with half my horses 
jest to be in cahoot with him an’ share 
his sperits. Hit was the brand new way 
he had of looking at things that made 
the whole world give him pleasure. | 
have seen him with his pinafore parted 
behind like the tail of a sparrow, squat- 
tin’ face to face with a long green grass- 
hopper, an’ every time the old hopper 
would crane forward an’ sort o’ click his 
hind legs together the little boy’s eyes 
would tickle up and he’d laugh same as 
a man would at a good joke. He was al- 
ways amusin’ himself, an’ he could do it 
with anything from a June bug to a 
horse. Once he took up with two old 
black walnuts, “Sam” an’ “ Bob,” he 
called ’em. An’ thar wa’n’t no separat- 
ing him from them walnuts. He slept 
with ’em under his pillow, an’ eat with 
‘em beside his. plate. Sometimes he 
played they were common marbles, then 
again they were race horses. And he'd 
yell like a whole grand stand as they 
rolled away through the dust. The men 
about town come to know them walnuts 
as well as if they’d been real horses, an’ 
they were always for swappin’ the little 
boy out’n his team. An’ tho he was 4 
mighty hand to trade, he’d never part 
with “Sam” nor “ Bob,” till one day 
long come a drummer with a pocketful 
of chocolate candy cigars, an’ before ! 
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knowed what had happened he’d got 
“Sam” in exchange. Well, sir, the lit- 
tle boy was so lonesome that day he 
hadn’t any heart for his little innocent 
devilments. About night he let on that 
he couldn’t sleep without “ Sam ” under 
his pillow, an’ I had to go up to the hotel 
an’ redeem that pesky walnut, besides 
makin’ myself the laughin’ stock of all 
the fellows in the office for doing hit. 

Still, the first thing that ever really 
drawed us together was his being afeared 
of the dark. Thar wa’n’t many things 
he'd shy at, an’ mighty few he couldn’t 
understand. Generally when he chanced 
upon something he didn’t like he’d sort 
o’ surl up and sulk around hit for all the 
world like a bull pup, skert to bite, but 
made by nature so that he couldn’t turn 
tail and run. An’ if thar’d a been any 
way for him to wriggle outside the dark 
or for him to slap his hand agin hit I 
reckon he’d a fit the shadow of the ele- 
ments. But as hit was, he used to rouse 
up in the night, and say: “ Skert, pop?” 
for he always ‘lowed hit was me an’ not 
him that was afeerd. An’ I humored the 
notion till he came to believe hit really 
was me instead of him. So before long 
he was for settin’ up on my pillow when 
he had bad dreams to protect me from 
his own bugaboos. 

Sut he had his off days when he 
wa’n’t no sort of a man, jest a little baby, 
willin’ to be muched up like any other 
child. May be he wa’n’t well. May be 
his little belly hurt him. I never took 
no notice of what he eat, jest let him for- 
age around and find out for himself what 
would do to eat an’ what would gripe. 
But them spells of babyness never lasted 
long. Most of the time he was wound 
up an’ let to go somewhere or to do some- 
thing, which he generally did without 
consulting me or the weather. 

Now a man in my business, sir, is 
bound to warp up somewhere. Thar’s a 
right smart of the devil in horses an’ a 
deal of Satan in men as a rule, an’ be- 
tween the two a livery man is apt to get 
his human nature riled more’n he ought ; 
but after I took the little boy into part- 
nership, I done most of my blasphemin’ 
inside, not wantin’ him to get the habit. 
As | said, hit was little I knowed of how 
to train him, but I didn’t want any 
wicked way in me to interfere with his 
gtowing up natural an’ good. An’ I 
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never mortified him none about his mis- 
deeds. If I found him with his shirt off 
in the watering trough out thar on the 
street, I bore in mind that in a man of 
that age his decencies hain’t fully devel- 
oped. An’ when he had a mind to sleep 
in his little breeches, I never saw no 
harm in that. I was always keerful, tho, 
not to let him know about his being con- 
ceived in sin an’ born in eniquity, hopin’ 
that he would outgrow the doctrine be- 
fore he got old enough to be discouraged 
by hit. An’ for the same reason I told 
him no tales on his Adam and Eve 
grandparents. But I was particular my- 
self not to take apples that didn’t belong 
to me, an’ I never saw no disposition in 
him to steal. 

But Lord, sir! the lies that little chap 
could tell would shock a bishop. Hit 
wa’n’t no effort for him to make things 
up. An’ what astonished me was, he be- 
lieved all his own tales. Sometimes he 
would stand out in the twilight like a lit- 
tle blue eyed spook lookin’ away off, an’ 
I’d think certain he was goin’ to see 
angels or sperits, but he wa’n’t much at 
them sort of visions, I reckon; for from 
first to last I never knowed him to see 
anybody with wings. I used to think he 
had a field glass an’ a trumpet to his 
mind, for he was always seeing soldiers 
and hearing drums. Then again he’d tell 
an awful miracle about a band of rob- 
bers he met down in the field, whar thar 
wa'n’t a thing but rows of long legged 
cornstalks an’ blackberry briars. I'll 
own I didn’t know exactly what to do 
about them lies, especially when he’d 
came in covered with red scratches after 
a bout with them briars to tell me that 
him an’ a long green man with a sword 
had had a turrible fight down in the field. 
But at last I made out that he had the 
right kind of man instincts, an’ I wa’n’t 
the one to browbeat him for the sake of 
some old church doctrine that belonged 
to Amranius. Them tales he told never 
hurt nobody. They were jest the sword 
play of his little boy imagination, an’ I 
‘lowed he’d learn to tell the truth when 
he was old enough to do real deeds an’ 
square life with real men. 

If you are any sort of a horse trader, 
sir, you can generally size a man up by 
lookin’ at him the same as if he had a 
mane and tale. But thar hain’t no index 
to a little child. Sometimes he is a thor- 
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oughbred when his sire was a scrub, an’ 
then again he may be a scrub in spite of 
his registered stud book. Sometimes he 
has got a pedigree of his own that 
reaches back to the Middie Ages, or may 
be hit reaches forwards an’ we don’tknow 
hit. Now the little boy’s ma was a dumb 
sperited, gentle woman, lived like a can- 
dle burning in the window, an’ went out 
like one when the wind blows sudden 
hard upon hit; an’ I was only a common 
soldier durin’ the war. Neither of us 
had no particular taste for fighting an’ 
no ear for music. Yet the little boy had 
the blood of a crusader in his veins. The 
little spark of life that made him had 
come up through some old knight’s hel- 
met, sir! One day when he was about 
four years old an’ had got his short legs 
forked into a pair of breeches a man 
came to order a team, an’ while he was 
waitin’ he fetched out his flute to blow a 
tune. The Marseilles hymn, tho:I didn’t 
notice hit at the time. But God bless 
you! the little boy did. He was watchin’ 
me buckle the horse in the shaves, when 
the call: “To arms! To arms! Ye 
braves!” sounded, an’ thar he stood a 
moment listenin’ as if he had heered a 
voice away back of him callin’. Then 
out he stepped an’ marched down the 
dusty road keepin’ time as if he had been 
born for nothing else. Well, sir, when I 
saw that I let go the hold backs an’ give 
the rebel yell! To think he had the in- 
stinct to answer a battle cry an’ the gift, 
sir, of a double quick step against the 
enemy, even if hit was a foreign tune 
that touched off his courage! 

From that time on I saw what he’d 
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been born for, an’ I began to teach him 
tactics. We fit an’ bled our way through 
most of the great battles of the war be- 
tween the States, me a-tellin’ him whar 
this general stood, and that one feli as 
we went along. But the one thing I 
never could teach him was that some- 
times the Yankees whipped us. When 
we came to Gettysburg he promised 
faithful to stick to the record; but hit 
wa’n’t no time till his little valor had got 
the best of history an’ he was mowing 
down them victorious Yankee cornstalks 
to beat the band! 

So we went on for a year, me taking 
every chance I could get to play out a 
battle scene with him, or if hit was fair 
weather we camped outside, drank our 
coffee from a cantine an’ slept upon the 
ground like real soldiers. But a man nev- 
er knows, sir, whar God’s hand. will 
touch him. Many a time I planned how 
I could manage if the stables caught fire, 
or if the stock died, or if somebody else 
came in to share the trade; but I never 
once thought of losin’ that little soldier. 
He just growed right along like a colt 
without a blemish. An’ I had begun to 
lay by to send him to West Point, for I 
was bound he should be a colonel in the 
army at least. But one night in the win- 
ter, after he was five, he jest took sick 
sudden like an’ died. I ain’t never been 
so as I could talk about that yet. I can’t 
forget hit enough to recollect hit without 
sufferin’ all through ag’in. But one 
thing I take comfort in knowin’, thar 
never was a little fellow as had a better 
time while he was living. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


-Ave Roma 


By George Benson Hewetson 


TuHrouGH long millenniums of renown, 
From timeless reaches vast with power, 
Where Fame’s loud splendors blaze and crown 

Large deeds of thy prodigious hour, 
To trumpet blare and roll of drum, 
In magic of great life there come 


Red visions of thy might of old, 
Chained nations at the victor’s car; 
The prowess of thine arms extolled 
By the loud brazen pomp of war, 
Above the earth, beneath the sky, 
The dauntless legions sweeping by, 


Where Scipio’s crushing soul of fire 
Resolved to ashes Punic pride; 
Where Cesar, in his large desire, 
Fed thee with life of lands that died; 
Where Regulus, confronting death, 
Ransomed thy valor with rich breath; 


When from cold hights of life sublime, 
Unsullied by the shade of shame, 
Flashed in the skyey vast of Time 
The starry splendor of his name; 
A constellation fixed and clear, 
In white reproof of cringing fear. 
Towa Crry, Iowa. 
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Wiére Cuba Stands 


By General Emilio Nunez 


[Genera] Nunez, Governor of the Province of Havana, Cuba, who has from time to time written for 
THE INDEPENDENT interesting comments upon Cuban affairs, defines here with extreme candor the 
manner in which the subjects of the Platt Amendment and reciprocity with the United States are 


regarded in the island.—Ep1Tor.] 


~ OME months ago I had the rather 
S depressing office of forecasting, in 

the pages of THE INDEPENDENT, a 
number of consequences which, in the 
opinion of: men well informed as to con- 
ditions in Cuba, appeared certain to en- 
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sue, if conditions in the United States, as 
they existed then with regard to recip- 
rocal trade relations, should not be modi- 
fied in the immediate future. Until the 
independent government of Cuba was es- 
tablished I had been, for a number of 
years, a loyal and very patriotic citizen of 
the United States. When I became a 
member of the body politic of the coun- 
try of my birth I sacrificed by no means 
and in no degree the affection and the 


interest I felt in what had so long been 
the country of my adoption. 

The article I prepared for these pages 
while the Congress of the United States 
still had the question of reciprocity under 
consideration was, it is true, in the nature 
of an argument, if not a plea, for gener- 
ous treatment to a people impoverished 
by the misfortunes of generations and 
much in need of help, if it was to take 
its place among the nations of the world. 
But even then I spoke with a desire as 
earnest for the welfare of the United 
States as I did for the benefit of Cuba. 

In the hope that my words might open 
clearly to American eyes conditions then 
existing and untoward developments 
which might arise, I went into an ex- 
haustive explanation dealing, first, with 
the genuine regard in which the United 
States, its people and their interests, were 
held throughout the island; second, 
showing the pressing—indeed, cruel— 
necessity which lay upon the Cubans for 
conducting their business so that it 
should be not only profitable, but imme- 
diately and largely profitable; and, 
finally, how keenly eager and how 
shrewdly energetic European nations— 
like England and Germany—were al- 
ready showing themselves to be in their 
endeavors to insure to their merchants 
and manufacturers the bulk of Cuba’s im- 
port trade. 

The course of events since that time 
has verified every forecast which was 
made. European countries, realizing the 
value of the prizes in trade that awaited 
them, have engaged to give concessions 
to Cuba much more extensive than could 
then have been foreseen. The people 
of Cuba, for all their desire—which 
amounted almost to an anxiety—to be 
well with the people of the United States, 
have been inclined by dire necessity to 
take advantage of the opportunities Eu- 
rope has so solicitously put forward and 
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the United States has so studiously with- 
held. Meanwhile, actual trade has gone 
on, with the balance of increase, as to 
Europe and the United States, in favor 
of Europe, but only to the degree nor- 
mally warranted by extension of credit 
to Cuba’s tradespeople which Europe’s 
merchants discerned to be wise and 
those of the United States have not, thus 
far, deemed of sufficient importance to 
require any very serious attention. 

The state of affairs, as regards Cuba’s 
trade relations with Europe on the one 
hand and the United States on the other, 
may be summed up thus: 

The United States, by reason of pro- 
pinquity and lower prices, holds a frac- 
tion less than 50 per cent. of Cuba’s im- 
port trade. Europe—and especially Eng- 
land, Spain, France and Germany, in the 
order given—takes up the remainder, be- 
cause of the better quality of articles 
sold, because of the adaptation of its 
wares to the desires of Cuban buyers, be- 
cause of extension of credit and because 
of the care the Consuls of the European 
Governments bestow upon all considera- 
tions that can influence trade. The future 
as it may be seen, somewhat darkly, in 
the present, places the United States in 
the position of being still reluctant to ac- 
cord positively to Cuba opportunities 
which its competitors in Europe—not- 
ably England and Germany — have 
very willingly vouchsafed. Conspicuous 
among those opportunities are the abro- 
gation of the bounties on beet sugar by 
all the European Governments, and the 
permission given Cuba to compete with 
the producers of beet sugar in all the 
markets of the Continent, of which the 
most important is Great Britain. 

Thus far the United States has lost lit- 
tle or nothing of its trade in the markets 
of Cuba. It has practically held its own. 
It is the future that is deserving of grave 
consideration in the light of the en- 
deavors of Europe to influence Cuban 
trade; in the light of the still kindly dis- 
position of the people of Cuba toward 
the United States ; and in the light of the 
need of profitable markets for her own 
products which is weighing upon Cuba 
with a necessity becoming more impera- 
tive with every passing day. 

The sugar crop of Cuba last year 
amounted to 600,000 tons, sold at 
ruinous prices. The tobacco crop at- 
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tained a total of 400,000 bales, and was 
disposed of at low prices, altho, happily, 
not at a cash loss, as was the sugar. 

The crop of sugar for the coming year 
is estimated at 800,000 tons, all to be dis- 
posed of at prices much better than those 
of last year, because of the abrogation 
of the European bounties on beet sugar. 
The crop of tobacco for the current year 
is already baled, and its volume corre- 
sponds to that of the crop of 1901. But 
its selling price, especially as regards 
Vuelta Abajo and Partido leaf, is already 
markedly enhanced—for no reason other 
than the circumstance that no tobacco in 
the world can equal Cuba’s product. 

The corollary of the comparison be- 
tween the two years is that, within the 
first half year of her existence as a na- 
tion, Cuba has given evidence incontro- 
vertible of her industrial stability. And 
Cuba knows it. 

It was the cry of a despairing people 
that was heard in the Congress and by 
the citizens of the United States one year 
ago, when Cuba appealed for the reduc- 
tion of the tariffs on sugar and tobacco. 
It is the proffer of a nation assured of 
prosperity which is tendered in’exchange 
for reciprocity to-day. 

The people of Cuba purchase from the 
United States imports the total value of 
which is about $29,000,000. From Eu- 
rope, the imports that are bought—and 
paid for on a longer credit—reach a total 
of $32,000,000. With a reduction by the 
United States of the tariff on sugar and 
tobacco of 50 per cent. Cuba could af- 
ford to turn over to that country, by 
means of differential tariffs, her market 
in mass. Estimating that advantage on 
the basis of current consumption of im- 
ported products alone, there is awaiting 
the manufacturers and merchants of the 
United States a grand total of $60,000,- 
000, to be had not for the asking, but for 
mere acquiescence. The trade of Europe 
under such conditions would amount to 
no more than three or four million dol- 
lars annually. 

If Cuba were to give that $60,000,000 
to the United States in exchange for 4 
pitiful 20 per cent. reduction of the two 
vital tariffs, Cuba would, knowingly, de- 
liberately and with set purpose, cut her 
own throat. 

This, then, is the situation as it stands. 
It is clearly understood by all intelligent 
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WHERE CUBA STANDS 


Cubans. It is fully comprehended by all 
tariff experts in the Congress of the 
United States. And it is most keenly ap- 
preciated by every Government in Eu- 
rope. 

Its solution depends so largely upon a 
number of factors, of which all are patent 
to those who follow the adjustments of 
nations, that I cannot refrain from com- 
ment upon them here. 

Trade should, legitimately, be  re- 
garded in the light of the principles of 
trade alone. That isa theorem which re- 
quires no demonstration ; it is merely one 
of the tritenesses of business. But it con- 
stitutes the obvious rejoinder to those 
who so passionately accuse the Cubans of 
ingratitude because, the United States 
having helped them to independence, they 
decline to allow the Sugar Trust and the 
Tobacco Trust to help themselves to 
Cuba. 

The gratitude the Cuban people owe, 
and are very eager to acknowledge, is to 
be found in the thanks due to the wise, 
far-seeing and truly disinterested efforts 
of the President of the United States. In 
the face of the most powerful opposition 
in his own party, at the risk of imperil- 
ing what the quidnuncs of Republican- 
ism declared must be defeat at the Con- 
gressional elections, and in the face of 
every consideration which has been ad- 
duced and has not been magnanimous in 
its inspiration or shrewd in its ultimate 
commercialism, Mr. Roosevelt has held 
unalterably to his purpose of giving 
Cuba her chance at the markets of the 
United States and of conserving to the 
United States its hold upon the trade of 
Cuba. The Cuban people know so well 
all that Mr. Roosevelt stands for, and 
hope so much from all his policy means, 
that they feel toward him in their trying 
days of peace as they felt toward his pre- 
decessor in their cruel days of war. 

I have defined here, as explicitly as 
words will permit, the feeling of the 
Cuban people at large with regard to 
reciprocity with the United States. That 
feeling has been crystallized in the Con- 
gress at Havana to such an extent that, 
in my opinion, a reciprocity which affords 
to the United States the monopoly of 
the Cuban market cannot be conceded 
for anything less than a reduction on the 
sugar and tobacco tariffs amounting to 50 
per cent. If the United States concede 
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to Cuba a reduction of no more than 20 
per cent., the Cuban Congress is set in 
its resolution to concede to the United 
States no more than a corresponding vol- 
ume of the Cuban imports. 

Of all men in Cuba to-day, there is no 
one who, because of long residence in the 
neighboring republic and of many and 
deep personal obligations to its people, 
holds the United States in an affection 
so endeared as Sefior Palma, the Presi- 
dent. If it were at all possible, he would 
give to the United States in trade such 
concessions as the people and the Con- 
gress of that country could desire. But 
wholly apart from his personal inclina- 
tions he has a duty to perform to his own 
countrymen and they rely upon him to 
fulfill it in the light of their present needs 
and with an eye single to their future 
welfare. And Tomas Estrada Palma is, 
above all, a Cuban. 

There is one factor of gravest moment 
that is liable to complicate the problem 
of the tariff which both parties to its so- 
lution must seriously consider. That is 
the Platt Amendment. And in order that 
my personal bias may be immediately ap- 
parent I may remark that, as a member 
of the Constitutional Convention in Ha- 
vana one year ago, I exercised all my in- 
fluence to secure its passage by the Con- 
vention; and I voted for it in the con- 
viction that my ballot was cast wisely. 
It was not that I believed the Platt 
Amendment was in any way a good thing 
for Cuba or for the United States; it was 
because I knew that, without the indorse- 
ment of the measure by the Constitu- 
tional Convention, the military occupa- 
tion of Cuba would drag on its inter- 
minable length until the independent 
Government of Cuba would remain a 
trivial child’s play within a palisade of 
bayonets. The Cuban people needed, in 
order to insure their fitness for self gov- 
ernment, not coddling or paternal super- 
vision, but a sense of complete responsi- 
bility for their every deliberate act. 

To-day I may say frankly the Platt~ 
Amendment is an object of disgust on the 
part of the Cuban people. And that, too, 
in spite of its embodiment in our Consti- 
tution. We are pledged to make a treaty 
which will give to the United States coal- 
ing stations in some parts of the island; 
to maintain perfectly sanitary conditions 
throughout our territory ; to abstain from 
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concessions of territory to any nation 
whatever; to submit to intervention on 
the part of the United States whenever 
the Government of Cuba proves to be 
unable to protect the lives and the prop- 
erty of its own citizens, and to make no 
loan the interest of which is not guar- 
anteed of payment from the normal rev- 
enues of the Government. 

The Cubans, under all these restric- 
tions, feel that they are not masters of 
themselves. The most objectionable of 
the provisions is the right of intervention 
on the part of the United States. The 
next in disfavor is the compulsion we are 
under to accord coaling stations. 

The Cuban Congress and the adminis- 
tration find the provisions of the amend- 
ment, as they are embodied in the Con- 
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stitution, quite as disagreeable as do the 
people. But they are part of the Con- 


stitution of the republic, and they are 
obligations which have been voluntarily, 
altho most reluctantly, assumed. The 
consummated in 


treaty will probably be 
due time. hood 

Meanwhile the best course on the part 
of all concerned who have at heart a 
judicious settlement of the relations of 
the two countries would be a temporary 
cessation of agitation of the topic of the 
Platt Amendment. The question of re- 
ciprocal trade relations is the near and 
dominant issue. And Cuba—in its peo- 
ple, its Congress and its administration— 
is prepared and eager to meet the United 
States on any basis that may appear rea- 
sonably equitable. 


Havana, Cusa, 


South America 


By Gerardo Zalles 


[Sefior Gerardo Zalles, the present Consul-General of Bolivia resident in New York, was for many 
years Secretary of the Legation of the United States at La Paz, in Bolivia, and was on the ground dur- 
ing the progress of many of the events he describes.—EDITOR. ] 


HE Republic of Chile holds to-day 
a position dominating the entire 
west coast of South America. The 
treaty—a secret pact—which was signed 
with Colombia and came only recently to 
the knowledge of the nations in its gen- 
eral provisions, grants to Chile rights 
and privileges and commercial conces- 
sions equal to those enjoyed by the 
United States under the treaty made in 
1854 between Colombia and her North- 
ern neighbor. The United States has 
now, in the Southern continent, a power- 
ful rival—powerfully accredited under 
treaty—in all interests which converge 
upon the Isthmus of Panama and upon 
any canal that may be constructed. 
Whoever should seek to forecast the 
consequences, immediate and remote, of 
Chile’s treaty with Colombia, would be 
ambitious of prophecy beyond the pre- 
science which belongs even to genius in 
statesmanship. But whoever under- 
stands the policy of the Republic of 
Chile in this hemisphere during the past 
quarter of a century may well turn grave 
in contemplation of the future. 
A gentleman named Abraham Konig 


was sitting at a desk in the Chilean Lega- 
tion at La Paz, in August of 1900, writ- 
ing letters which were to constitute, later, 
very interesting divisions of a “ Diplo- 
matic Note,” when it should come to be 
given to the world in pamphlet form. 
The pamphlet had the destiny of a yellow 
cover and, when it was published in 
Washington, the Capital of the United 
States—a republic of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, whose citizens had some 
capital invested in the Southern half of 
the hemisphere—it contained merely a 
little correspondence from the pen of 
Mr. KG6nig to Sefior Villazén, as Minis- 
ter of Foreign Relations of Bolivia; and 
from the pen of Sefior Villazén to Mr. 
K6énig, as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Repub- 
lic of Chile to the Government of Bolivia. 

While Mr. Konig was writing his con- 
tributions to the material for the yellow 
backed pamphlet, Sefior Rafael Errazariz 
Urmaneta, the Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations of Chile, found occasion to have 
a talk—quite informally—with Sefior 
Cesario Chacaltana, the Minister of Peru, 
resident in the capital of Chile. He ex- 











CHILE’S AIM IN SOUTH AMERICA 


changed the exquisitely polite greetings 
which belong to the country and to the 
customs of Chilean society, and remarked 
thoughtfully, but smilingly : 

“ Sefior, my Government is persuaded 
that the present time is most opportune 
for the re-establishment of really cordial 
relations between our own countries.” 
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“ Sefior Urmaneta,” returned Sefior 
Chacaltana, his face flushing into a glow 
of surprise and happy anticipation, 
“ Peru will be only too deeply gratified 
to welcome any overtures that can make 
its relations with Chile as just as they 
should be, and as cordial as they can be.” 

“T am delighted, Sefior. My sugges- 
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Map of the Department of Tacna, the sorest spot politically in South America 
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tion is this: If our interests were to be 
united in the partition of Bolivia, we 
would be more than friends—we would 
be allies. And some of the débris, al- 


lotted to the Argentine and to Brazil, 
would make it impossible for either of 
those two Governments to feel neglected 
or aggrieved.” 

The flush on the face of the Peruvian 
Minister turned to a stern pallor; his 
eyes blazed with a different light from 
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in the Southern Hemisphere. And the 
larger Republic in the North, so securely 
established in its strength, had no more 
comprehension of the tragic drama which 
was being played than it has of the later 
acts, on which the curtain of South 
American politics now rings up and 
down in such a swift succession of events. 

A glance at sequential maps of the Re- 
public of Chile will convey, in its sim- 
plest yet most impressive form, a com- 








The Cathedral of Arica. 


the kindly gleam which had beamed in 
them a moment before. He -swung 
around on his heel, very rudely, and ob- 
served : 

“‘T will be party to no such turpitude.” 

The next steamer that sailed bore the 
Peruvian Minister to Lima. And, since 
that day in August, 1900, the Republic 
of Chile has lacked a Minister from the 
Republic of Peru. 

The proposition, so frankly submitted 
to Sefior Chacaltana, was a mere over- 
ture in the working out of a major phase 
of Chile’s aim in South America. That 
aim is the control of all that is valuable, 
of all that makes for dominating power, 





A conspicuous place of worship in the disputed territory 


prehension of the Chilean ambition as 
clearly as the determination of an angle 
must fix the ultimate extension of its in- 
closing lines: 

Northern limit of Chile, under the 
Spanish Viceroys—27 degrees, South 
Latitude. 

Northern limit of Chile, after the es- 
tablishment of independence in 1821, 
through encroachments upon Bolivian 
territory, by reason of the discovery of 
nitrate deposits—24 degrees, South Lati- 
tude; 207 miles advance. Claims pend- 
ing for territory as far as 23 degrees, 
South Latitude. 

Northern limit of Chile in 1874, under 
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the protocol drawn up between Chile and 
Bolivia—24 degrees, South Latitude— 
the 207 miles advance being finally and 
definitely acknowledged. 

Northern limit of Chile in 1883—18 
degrees, South Latitude; advance, along 
the coast line, 414 miles. 

Chile adopted her national motto “ Por 
la Razén 6 la Fuerza,’ in 1821, when 
she gained her independence. It meant 
“By Reason, or by Force.” It appeared 
in 1825 on her coins. It has been her 
active inspiration ever since. 

In 1879 Bolivia, on the west coast of 
South America, was the owner of the 
sea port, Antofagasta, with a wide strip 
of territory separating Chile from the 
Province of Tarapaca, belonging to Peru 
on the North. The nitrate beds in the 
Bolivian territorial strip were owned 
largely by Chileans. Bolivia, desirous of 
increasing her revenues, levied an export 
tax of ten centavos per quintal upon the 
nitrate output. Chili first declared the 
tax was an invasion of her citizens’ 
rights; next, she declared war. Bolivia 
had a secret treaty for mutual defense 
with Peru. Her Northern neighbor came 
faithfully to her aid; and, from that 
moment, Bolivia ceased to be a factor 
in the conflict. 

Bloody strife endured for the next 
four years. Peru, taken unawares, 
fought gallantly against overwhelming 
military and naval force. But the Prov- 
ince of Tarapaca, which, like its Bolivian 
neighbor on the South, contained enor- 
mously valuable nitrate deposits, was 
overrun by the Chilean soldiery; and, 
with the assurance of defeat, came the 
assurance also that the victor knew the 
merits of the spoils, and was resolved to 
have them. 

The war had been marked by a series 
of Peruvian misfortunes. Garcia Cal- 
deron, the President, was sent as a pris- 
oner to Valparaiso in 1881. With chaos 
in Peru and the Chilean forces in Lima, 
General Miguel Iglesias, on August 3Ist, 
1882, walked into the Government Palace 
in Lima; declared himself President de 
facto, and formed a Cabinet of his cro- 
nies. He resumed negotiations with the 
Chilean generals in occupation and made 
a treaty of peace, which surrendered to 
Chile the Province of Tarapaca. The 
treaty was concluded on August 2oth, 
1883, and the invaders evacuated Lima. 
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Iglesias convoked an assembly which he 
declared to be “ National,” and the 
Treaty of Ancon was ratified in March. 
1884. In August the Peruvian Army re- 
volted against Iglesias and he was driven 
from the country. 

The Treaty of Ancon satisfied Chile 
in her ambition for the possession of al! 
the nitrate producing territory belonging 
to Bolivia and Peru. It was the first 
time in the history of the Western Hemi- 
sphere that territory was seized and held 
without compensation. Besides the Bo- 
livian Province of Antofagasta and the 
Peruvian Province of Tarapaca, Chile 
seized and held the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica, which were to continue in her 
possession during a period of ten years. 
When the decade was past, Peru was to 
have the opportunity of regaining them, 
by a favorable vote of the inhabitants and 
by the payment of $10,000,000 in silver. 
As for hapless Bolivia, she was given 
vague hopes that a sea port might be 
granted her in place of the ravished An- 
tofagasta ; but a definite promise was. not 
made. 

It was gigantic piracy, and it has had 
gigantic results. Since the great nitrate 
war, according to Sefior Alejandro Gar- 
land, the eminent South American stat- 
ist, the revenues which Chile has derived 
from the conquered territories have 
amounted, in South American silver, to 
$2,647,438,000. The value of the terri- 
tory taken from Bolivia he estimates as 
being $650,000,000 in South American 
silver. Here is a grand total of $3,300,- 
000,000 in silver—or $1,140,000,000 in 
gold—as the fruits of one war of con- 
quest. The greatest indemnity previous- 
ly recorded in history was that paid bv 
France to Germany in 1871, amounting 
to 5,000,000,000 francs, or $1,000,000,- 
000. The indemnity exacted by Chile 
was $140,000,000 greater. 

In Alsace Lorraine Germany gained a 
purely agricultural province which paid 
its new possessor, in cash revenues, no 
more than sufficed for its administration. 
Chile, in its new possessions, gained ni- 
trate deposits which were instantly sold 
by the conquering Government for large 
sums to private concerns. The deposits, 
almost as instantly, became subject to an 
export tax far higher than Bolivia ever 
dreamed of levying. 


Chile became the heir of nations. The 
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nitrate beds brought an income very 
nearly equal to all her other revenues, as 
a Government, put together. We may 
compare two years of revenue, which 
were nearly two decades apart: 

1880.—Total revenues, in Chilean sil- 
ver, $10,500,000. Import duties at Val- 
paraiso constituted $7,800,000, or about 
75 per cent. of the amount. 

1899.—Total revenues, in Chilean sil- 
ver, $101,000,000. Through the custom 
houses of Iquique and Antofagasta 
came $51,000,000, or 50 per cent. of the 
full amount. Nearly all of those mil- 
lions which constituted the 50 per cent. 
were export duties on nitrate. 

For twenty years the excess of rev- 
enue, steadily increasing, went to the 
purchase of naval and military supplies. 
The ships of the Chilean Navy are made 
of Peruvian and Bolivian nitrates. 

There are 5 armor clad cruisers, 2 
second-class cruisers, 2 third-class cruis- 
ers, I1 gunboats, 4 destroyers, 15 first- 
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class torpedo boats and 4 second-class 
torpedo boats, and more are on the stocks. 

“By Reason or by Force,” Chile has 
brought the entire continent of South 
America into a condition of armed peace, 
similar to that of Europe, in which the 
balance of power must be preserved at 
all hazards and at all expense. 

The republics around her are drained 
dry by military expenditures far in ex- 
cess of their means and of their native 
necessities. National welfare, commerce 
and industry, on all sides of her, show 
the anzmia of their distress. 

Ever since the doubtfully valid rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Ancon, Bolivia 
and Peru have attempted to secure from 
Chile the concessions which the Treaty 
promised, or their Harpagon intimated 
might be made. Bolivia—not strong 
enough to compel respectful treatment 
—has been put off with the insolence 
of a calm disdain. Peru, when the 
ten years’ limit for the occupation of 








The Statue of Admiral Grau, in Callao, Peru, who was slain fighting hand to hand on the deck of 
his monitor, the “‘ Huascar,” which alone almost defeated the four Chilean warships it had en- 


gaged. In Admiral Grau’s honor the Chileans themselves have affixed a bronze tablet upon the 


monitor’s battered hulk 
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Tacna and Arica expired in 1893, nine 
years ago, was never able to obtain a 
satisfactory answer as to when the plebi- 
scite would take place. It was hoped, 
with a fond trust in the Providence which 
sometimes stirs an amused finger in 
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question of restitution, announced that 
Tacna’s mountains being Chile’s defen- 
sive boundaries, Tacna must remain an 
integral part of Chile’s territory. Chilean 
soldiers must nail it down. 

Bolivia, in her request for restitution 








The Morro of Arica, from the summit of which the remnants of the Peruvian army under General Bol- 


ognesi leaped down into the sea. 


South American affairs, that with the 
exhaustion of the nitrates would come 
the restoration of the land. But the Ger- 
man generals who were hired—with ni- 
trate—to make the Chilean Army a fight- 
ing force fit for other battlefields and 
other foemen, made a geographical dis- 
covery. The frontier of the Tacna was 
so imposingly mountainous that the Ger- 
man generals declared it to be the natural 
defensive boundary of the Republic of 
Chile. Accordingly, early in the fall of 
lat year, Sefior Rafael Egafia, of San- 
tiago de Chile, prepared quite a learned 
monograph, which received the official in- 
dorsement of the Chilean Government, 
and was sent by the Republic to all of its 
legations and consulates. Chileans are 
great on monographs and pamphlets. 
Sefior Egafia, after reviewing the vexed 


Fifteen hundred defeated but dauntless Peruvians perished 


of territory, was quite importunate, like 
all beggars who dare not threaten. Herr 
K6nig was sent to Bolivia as Special En- 
voy to consider the justice of the nation’s 
claim. His decision was made in his ulti- 
matum, which the yellow pamphlet pre- 
sented to official and unofficial eyes. It 
was one of the most novel declarations of 
the principles of international law which 
South America—and a heedless, smiling 
world—ever read. 
Said the Special Envoy: 


“It is a widespread error, daily reasserted 
both by the press and in the street, to affirm 
that Bolivia has the right to demand a port as 
compensation for her littoral. 

“Tt is not so. Chile has occupied the lit- 
toral and taken possession of it by the same 
right Germany annexed to the Empire Alsace 
and Lorraine, by the same right the United 
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States of America have taken Porto Rico. 
Our rights are the outcome of victory, the 
supreme law of nations. 

“That the littoral is rich and worth many 
millions, that we already know. We keep it 
because it is valuable; should it not be valu- 
able, then there would be no interest in keep- 
ing it. 

“At the termination of a war the victorious 
nation imposes her conditions and demands 
the payment of the expenses incurred. Bolivia 
was vanquished, had no means to pay, and 
surrendered her littoral. 

“The surrender is indefinite, for an indefinite 
period. It was thus set down in the Pact of 
indefinite Truce. It was an absolute, uncondi- 
tional surrender in perpetuity. 

“ Chile, therefore, owes nothing, is bound to 
nothing, and much less to the cession of a belt 
of land and a port. 

“And, therefore, the bases for peace proposed 
and accepted by my Government, amounting 
to large concessions to Bolivia, must not only 
be considered as equitable, but as generous as 
well.” 


The advice as to the necessity of ad- 
miration for Chile’s generosity was char- 
acteristically Teutonic. Chile must not 
be blamed for everything. 


While Herr Konig was tearing Bo- 
livian hopes in tatters, and while Sefior 
Urmeneta was suggesting the dismem- 
berment of her naked body, represent- 
atives of Chile were making treaties of 
commerce and defense with little Ecua- 


dor on the North of Peru. In any quar- 
rel over boundaries, between Peru and 
Ecuador, the Chilean Navy, in return for 
commercial advantages, is to support 
Ecuador. This is a matter of common 
knowledge throughout South America, 
and the belief is that Ecuador has Chile 
for an ally, with all her strength, in any 
possible quarrel on every possible pre- 
text, which may be picked with Peru. 
Chile’s representatives for the last two 
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years have been negotiating in Central 
America treaties of reciprocal “ trade and 
friendship ” with Nicaragua, Costa Rica 
and Salvador. The Galapagos Islands 
west of Ecuador are likely to be of direct 
value in the future to the United States 
for the location, in some safe harbor, of 
a coaling station which shall serve as the 
naval base for the protection of the 
Isthmian Canal. It would be Chile’s pol- 
icy to block the way to the concession by 
Ecuador of any such privilege. The 
means thus far taken promise to be effi- 
cient. 

The object of this course of diplomacy 
is obvious. It is Chile’s purpose to con- 
trol the commerce and politics of the 
West Coast. When the Isthmian Canal 
comes to be built by the United States, 
Chile will be found there, ensconced, as 
ami intime—as the actual Power—with 
which the United States will be com- 
pelled to deal. This condition of affairs 
would have been more evident in the case 
of Nicaragua than of Panama. Chile 
was never before a close friend of Co- 
lombia, which was rather inclined to sym- 
pathize with Peru. But with the defini- 
tion of the policy of the United States 
in the Isthmus there followed promptly 
the conclusion of the treaty between Chile 
and the Isthmian Republic, which bound 
the two so closely together that the new 
ally of Colombia, out of the strength of 
her naval establishment, pledged herself 
to furnish Colombia with the war ship 
for which the necessity amounted to the 
exigency of a crisis. 

In a word, the construction of the 
Isthmian Canal will bring the United 
States face to face with an aggressive 
military and naval power, and one that is 
opposed to it at almost every point of 
national economy and political ambition. 

New York Ciry. 
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The Struggle for Existence Among Bacteria 
By H. W. Conn 


Prorgssor oF BioLoGy 1In WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


EARS ago scientists and pseudo- 
v scientists used to excite the imag- 
ination of the reading public by 
descriptions of the wonderful events tak- 
ing place in a drop of water as shown by 
the microscope. The so-called animal- 
culz, their life and death and their com- 
bats with each other have all been the sub- 
ject of many a vivid description. But 
while fascinating, because dealing with 
such minute creatures, these descriptions 
only illustrated the great law of living na- 
ture which has been called the struggle 
for existence, a law affecting high and 
low, great and small alike. Among the 
larger animals, this law has been thor- 
oughly studied in every aspect until its 
workings have become a part of general 
knowledge, understood not only by natu- 


ralists, but by the reading public in gen- 


eral. Larger animals are in constant 
struggle with each other for food and for 
: place in which to live, grow and repro- 
duce. 

No less intense, indeed, apparently 
more intense tho not so evident, is the 
struggle that takes place in the vegetable 
kingdom. Imagine, if you will, a ten- 
acre lot carefully plowed, harrowed and 
raked until it is deprived of every trace 
of living plant, and then let us imagine 
that this lot should lie unmolested for 
fifty years. The soil would be quickly 
sown with many kinds of seeds, and dur- 
ing that fifty years there would be an in- 
tense struggle for life between the plants 
which sprouted from them. A great num- 
ber of vigorous plants would quickly 
spring up, grow for a time, ripen and 
shed their seeds. Others would follow in 
long succession, and year after year the 
process would be repeated. But present- 
ly it would be found that some of the 
plants which grew vigorously at the out- 
set fail to make their reappearance, while 
other more hardy species gradually take 
Possession of the soil. As the more hardy 
plants thus occupy the soil they crowd 

Q out of their places the large number of 
(uickly growing but less persistent spe- 


cies which sprang up at the outset. Af- 
ter some years it will become evident that 
the hardy grasses and some few other 
hardy plants have obtained the final pos- 
session of the soil, and so firmly do they 
hold it that they effectually stop the 
growth of the many species of plants 
whose seeds are still lying in great num- 
bers in the soil. Finally the field would 
reach a condition in which it will remain 
year after year, commonly covered with 
some kind of grass which grows constant- 
ly, modified only by slight changes with 
the seasons. Such a conquest by the 
grasses has been a struggle in which hun- 
dreds of species of plants have been en- 
gaged, in which most have been van- 
quished and a few hardy species have 
come off victors. Such a battle has been 
fought in every uncultivated field which 
is now occupied by the grasses or other 
hardy plants. 

Not only does such a struggle for ex- 
istence concern the larger animals and 
plants, and the older microscopists’ “ani- 
malcule,” but recent study is showing 
a similar struggle for existence going on 
constantly between the representatives 
of organisms even more minute than the 
famous “ inhabitants of a drop of water ” 
which so interested our fathers. Mod- 
ern science has learned of a new world 
of still smaller beings. Nature is filled 
with that minute group of organisms 
which have been named bacteria. These 
are present in all bodies of water, in air, 
in soil and, indeed, in practically all 
places upon the face of the earth. In 
their little life they, like the higher or- 
ganisms, are engaged in a struggle for 
existence whose intensity is quite beyond 
that which concerns larger beings. 

An example of such a bacteriological 
struggle for existence which has been 
most studied is the history of a quart of 
milk. This example is especially signifi- 
cant because public interest has recently 
been excited in regard to the bacteria 
present in milk. Much has been said in 
recent years about milk bacteria, but un- 
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referred to above. 
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fortunately most of the facts known by 
the public, and, indeed, by bacteriolo- 

ists, have been very largely misleading. 
A lot of milk may be aptly compared 
to the ten-acre lot of soil which has been 
Milk, when secreted 
by the cow, is like soil free from traces of 
living organisms, for when first secreted 


A drop of milk very highly 
teria, while the circles, 
putrefying species and are muc 
If the milk had been older this relation 
are species with 10 noticeable effect 


it contains no bacteria at all. But dur- 
ing the period of milking, the milk is 
sown with bacteria in considerable num- 
bers and of many different kinds. The 
number of bacteria that find their way 
into the milk during the ordinary proc- 
ess of milking will compare well with the 
number of seeds of different species of 
plants which might find their way into an 


unmolested field 
owing plants had been removed. In 


the milk the bacteria begin to grow as 
the seeds grow in the field, but with a 
rapidity vastly surpassing that of our 
field plants. 
low each other with almost incredible ra- 
pidity. So rapidly do the bacteria grow 


magnified, showing bacteria. 


marked ec, are drops of fat (cream). 
h more numerous than those marked b, which are lactic species. 
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after every trace of 


Generations of bacteria fol- 


Each black dot or line represents bac- 
The bacteria marked @ represent 


would have been reversed. The other bacteria 


on the milk 


and multiply that in the course of forty- 
eight hours a larger number of genefa 
tions of descendants will have been pro 
duced in the milk than will appear in out 
ten-acre lot in the course of fifty years 
As concerns numbers of generations, for- 
ty-eight hours is as long a period of &- 
istence 
growth is for the higher plants. 
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STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE AMONG BACTERIA 


The bacteria which get into milk, tho 
appearing much alike to the microscope 
(see figure), are of many different spe- 
cies, each capable of producing certain 
effects upon the milk. The taste, appear- 
ance and color of the milk at the end of 
forty-eight hours is widely different ac- 
cording to the species of bacteria which 
get a chance to act upon it. Among the 
bacteria which are almost sure to be sown 
in the milk during an ordinary milking 
there is one group, containing many va- 
rieties, which has the power of producing 
putrefaction and decay, shown at a in the 
figure. These bacteria are able to act 
upon the ingredients of the milk in such 
a way as to give rise to their chemical 
destruction, and to produce at the same 
time a number of decomposition products 
with vile odors and tastes, a phenomenon 
called putrefaction. If these micro-or- 
ganisms should develop abundantly in the 
milk it would soon become vile smelling 
and tasting, not only unpleasant to the 
palate, but unwholesome for purposes of 
food. The growth of such bacteria would 
totally ruin the milk. Not only do they 
ruin milk, but they have a similar action 
upon butter if they grow in cream, and 
an even more disastrous action upon 
cheese, the third product from milk. 
Cheese is always kept for several weeks 
before it is ready for market. If these 
putrefying bacteria have the opportunity 
of developing in cheese during this rip- 
ening period they produce in a short 
time extremely vile tastes and odors, and 
give a character to the cheese which ab- 
solutely ruins its taste, destroys its mar- 
ket value and indeed converts it into an 
extremely unwholesome product. 

Now, it chances that in fresh milk the 
putrefying bacteria are almost always 
present in considerable numbers; indeed 
in many cases nearly half of the whole 
number of bacteria present in a lot of 
freshly drawn milk belong to this gen- 
eral type of putrefying organisms. In 
other cases the proportion is consider- 
ably less than half, and they may be ab- 
sent. In most samples of freshly drawn 
milk the putrefying bacteria are present 
in large numbers, quite sufficient to ruin 
the milk rapidly if they get an opportu- 
nity. 

In addition to the putrefying bacteria 
there is nearly always present in freshly 
drawn milk a second type (marked b), 
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which has a very different action upon the 
milk. These bacteria, if growing abun- 
dantly, act upon the milk sugar present in 
the milk and convert it into lactic acid, 
whose presence sours the milk. These 
organisms, the lactic bacteria, thus sour 
the milk but do not cause its putrefaction. 
The lactic bacteria, however, are common- 
ly present in milk in far less number than 
the putrefying forms. Indeed, in fresh- 
ly drawn milk it frequently happens that 
the lactic bacteria are so few in numbers 
that by ordinary bacteriological methods 
they cannot be discovered at all. The 
source of these lactic bacteria is possibly 
from the dust of the hay in the barn, pos- 
sibly from the dirt that adheres to the 
hairs of the cows and possibly elsewhere. 
From some source, at all events, lactic 
bacteria are almost sure to be sown in the 
milk during the milking, but the number 
is usually very small. If we study the 
kinds of bacteria that are found in the 
milk at the close of the milking the pre- 
dominance of the putrefying species 
would lead us to expect to see the milk 
soon undergo putrefaction, while the 
small number of lactic bacteria would 
suggest that they would have little chance 
of eeba themselves noticed (see fig- 
ure). 

But in nature’s struggle for existence 
the victory is not always on the side of 
numbers. These lactic organisms, 
whether few or numerous, are sure to 
play an important part in the struggle 
that takes place in the milk. They are 
like to the few grass seeds which have 
been scattered over the ten-acre lot in 
our illustration given before. If we 
study this sample of milk in successive 
hours, each hour representing a genera- 
tion, or even more, we find that gradually 
the few lactic organisms present at the 
outset become thoroughly adapted to their 
new habitat. Soon they begin to grow 
and multiply with great rapidity. It is 
true that nearly all the other species of 
bacteria also multiply rapidly in the milk 
for a while, so that by the time the milk 
is twelve hours old or more the total num- 
ber has increased prodigiously. At twelve 
hours old, if kept at 70 degrees F., the 
number of bacteria in the milk is almost 
beyond belief, there being frequently two 
or three hundred millions to each cubic 
inch. But whereas all species of bacteria 
multiply somewhat during this time, the 
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lactic bacteria seem to be better adapted 
to the life in the milk, and more vigorous 
than other species. Hour by hour the 
number of lactic bacteria increase with 
the others, but increase more rapidly than 
any of the others. In each successive hour 
the percentage of the lactic organisms 
rises. Starting with one per cent. of the 
whole, or even less, the lactic organisms 
soon reach ten per cent., twenty per cent., 
and from this point their proportion rises 
still more rapidly until in the course of 
twenty-four hours or so they frequently 
comprise fifty per cent. of the whole or 
even more. 

During all of this time most of the 
species of bacteria originally present have 
been increasing also in actual numbers, 
altho all species except the lactic types 
have been slowly decreasing in percent- 
age, which would, of course, follow from 
the rapid relative growth of the lactic 
types. After the lactic bacteria have be- 
come relatively abundant, comprising per- 
haps half of all present, we see that the 
further history of this intense struggle 
of existence shows them rapidly gaining 


the mastery over all other species. They 
mount up now in numbers with surpris- 
ing rapidity, while all other types, includ- 
ing the putrefying bacteria, become less 


and less abundant. Finally the develop- 
ment of the lactic bacteria completely 
checks the growth of all other species. In 
milk which has stood until it has begun 
to show traces of turning sour the lactic 
species form over ninety per cent., and 
finally very nearly one hundred per cent., 
of all the bacteria that are present in the 
milk. This, of course, means that the 
other types of bacteria, tho more abun- 
dant at first, have been slowly pushed into 
the background by the vigorous growth 
of the lactic species. In the end the milk 
may be compared to the old field pos- 
sessed by the vigorous growing grasses, 
which so firmly hold their possession of 
the soil as to prevent absolutely the 
growth of any other species of plants. So 
in the milk at the end of the forty-eight 
hours the lactic bacteria have obtained 
such a firm hold that they stop complete- 
ly the growth of any other types of micy- 
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organisms that may have been present at 
the outset. The struggle for existence 
has been won by the species at the outset 
numerically the weakest. 

The result of this is that the changes 
which appear in the milk are chiefly due 
to the action of the lactic organisms. 
Since the lactic bacteria prevent the fur- 
ther development of the putrefying germs 
the milk does not putrefy even tho kept 
many days, a matter of great importance 
in its relation to the value of the milk, 
since soured milk is not especially un- 
wholesome, while decayed milk is de- 
cidedly injurious. In the ripening of 
cream for butter making also the lactic 
bacteria prevent an undesirable putrefac- 
tion. Even more noticeably is this true 
in cheese, for during the ripening of the 
common cheeses there is a similar growth 
of the lactic bacteria which gradually 
crowds into the background the develop- 
ment of all other types. Putrefying bac- 
teria, which would soon cause the putre- 
faction of the cheese, are prevented from 
growing and spoiling the product as they 
would do if the lactic bacteria did not 
prevent their growth. 

From these facts it will be seen that 
the lactic bacteria present in milk must 
be in a way looked upon as a means of 
protecting the milk from the action of 
other organisms whose effect upon the 
milk would be much more deleterious. 
To the dairymen interested in making 
cheese and butter the lactic bacteria are 
therefore always useful. They are like 
the vigorous growing grass which covers 
the fields and prevents the profuse growth 
of the numerous weeds that would spring 
up were the grass not in possession of the 
soil. Altho they do cause the milk to 
sour, they must on the whole be looked 
upon as friends rather than foes. The fact 
that the intense struggle for existence be- 
tween the bacteria in milk products is 
practically always won by the lactic bac- 
teria is alone responsible for the dairy- 
man’s ability to make good butter and 
cheese, for were this not the case these 
products would be practically sure to pu- 
trefy and decay. 

Mipp.Letown, Conn. 
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Tolstoy 


By J. W. Bienstock 


Literary REPRESENTATIVE OF Count To.tstoy aT Paris 


SMALL village in Switzerland, at 
the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, became a place of pilgrim- 

age for the civilized world. The most 
distinguished savants, the greatest states- 
men and crowds of humbler thinkers 
came there to greet the patriarch of Fer- 
ney, to hear and receive the words of the 
prophet. Thus every thought or phrase 
of Voltaire made its way across the world 
before even being written down. The 
intellectual world at the end of the nine- 
teeenth century also had its place of pil- 
grimage, the little Russian village of 
Yasnaia Poliana, where had retired, sur- 
rounded by his family and intimate 
friends, the illustrious writer, Leon Tol- 
stoy, born the 28th of August (old 
style), 1828. No writer or philosopher 
of our time has enjoyed so much author- 
ity and fame as Count Tolstoy. The 
least article from his pen, his opinion on 
any question, soon made the round of the 
world’s press and was commented on as 
an important literary matter. 

It is not yet time to sum up his work. 
We only wish to sketch in few words his 
literary activity during these latter days. 

The life of Leon Tolstoy can be di- 
vided, like his work, into two distinct 
periods. The first period ends in the 
year 1885, the second continued from 
that epoch till the present. His first ap- 
pearance in literature was made with his 
short stories and a few articles in various 
reviews, indifferently received ; his novel, 
“The Cossacks,” first established his 
reputation. Knowing Tolstoy’s later life. 
it is difficult to believe that this novel, 
“The Cossacks” was sold to pay gam- 
bling debts. But he tells us so himself 
in an unpublished letter, given further 
on. From “ The Cossacks,” 1862, until 
1880 was the period of the great ro- 
mances and epics, such as “ Anna Ka- 
rénina,” “ War and Peace,” “ Intimate 
Happiness,” and his many other well- 
known works. 

The second period is that of the beau- 
tiful philosophical writings, whose influ- 
ence has been felt throughout the whole 
world. During this period Count Tolstoy 
devoted his powerful talents as a thinker 


and writer to the study of great moral 
and social questions, to the realization of 
a better life, based on the practice of 
pure Christian doctrine. All his literary 
works (“ Resurrection,” etc.) during this 
last period are alike in that each one en- 
folds and develops one idea, or several, 
drawn from his philosophical treatises, 
so that they satisfy both the artistic sense 
of the reader and the needs of his soul in 
search of eternal truth. 

We shall not enumerate here his vari- 
ous philosophical writings; they are, 
moreover, very well known, having been 
translated and published in all languages 
and countries. We shall only add that 
Tolstoy was not satisfied merely to con- 
ceive and write about admirable theo- 
ries ; he put his ideas into practice in his 
own life. For example, he did not recog- 
nize property, and, consequently, literarv 
property. So he publicly renounced all 
pecuniary remuneration for his writings, 
which, as soon as they appeared, be- 
longed to the public. He made but one 
exception in favor of his last great novel, 
“ Resurrection,” which was sold for con- 
siderable sums in various countries. This 
money was destined to pay the expense 
of the removal to Canada of the Douk- 
hobors, expelled from Russia and whom 
Tolstoy had defended. This is what he 
wrote concerning the sale of “ Resurrec- 
tion,” on the 2d of November, 1898, to 
his relative and representative, Mr. V. 
Tchertkoff, at Christ Church: * 

“Since an enormous sum of money is 
plainly still lacking for the Doukhobors, this 
is what I think of doing. I have some un- 
finished stories, ‘ Resurrection,’ and a few 
others, with which I am just at present very 
busy. I should like to sell them on the most ad- 
vantageous terms possible to an English or 
American paper, and use the money for the emi- 
gration of the Doukhobors. These stories are 
written in my old manner (that is to say like 
‘War and Peace,’ ‘Anna Karénina,’ and 
others), which I do not approve of now. If 
I corrected them until I was satisfied I should 
never finish them. If I agree to send them 
to an editor I shall be obliged to let them 
appear just as they are. I did this once be- 
fore with my novel, ‘ The Cossacks.” I could 


* We translate from an unpublished letter of 
Count Tolstoy. 
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not finish it, but I lost, at that time, a large 
sum of money at play, and to pay my debt 
I gave that novel to the editor of a paper. 
The excuse at present is much nobler, and 
if the novels do not satisfy my present stand- 
ard of art, that is to say if they are not 
within the reach, in form, of every one, at 
least they are not harmful in their contents 
and may even be useful to mankind. That 
is why I think I had better have them printed 
at once and give the proceeds to the commit- 
tee for the emigration of the Doukhobors.” 


The friends of Tolstoy wrote at this 
time that they never remembered having 
seen him work with such ardor and ease. 
Tolstoy himself wrote to Tchertkoff : 


“TI do not know whether it is good or bad, 
but I am wholly absorbed in ‘ Resurrection.’ 
It seems to me sometimes that it will be a 
good and useful work and sometimes that I 
am giving way to ‘my passion.’” 


A few days later Tolstoy wrote: 


“T can take no interest in anything but 
‘Resurrection;’ as the bomb increases in 
swiftness as it approaches the earth, so I 
when I approach the end. I cannot, no, I 
cannot, I do not wish to think of anything 
but that.” 


The work on this great romance tired 
Tolstoy much, and on Feb. 5th, 1899, he 
wrote: 


“T suffer from great physical and moral 
weakness. I feel that there are quantities of 
things to be done, that time slips away and 
I do nothing. I feel incapable of doing any- 
thing and would like to hide somewhere, 
where no one could find me or touch me.” 


And in another letter: 


“T am occupied in writing and put all my 
strength into it. Other emotions pass through 
me, but, thanks to God, I see more and more 
light, and feel more and more that I am not 
the master of my life, but the workman. I 
do not think of what will result from what 
I do, but only of what I am doing, and usual- 
ly my soul is happy. I feel alone but not 
isolated.” 


In the same letter, further 


“TI have just glanced over ‘The Leaves 
of Free Speech’ (Les feuilles de la parole 
libre).* While reading them I thought, 
what shall I do in order that they 
may be known by all or by the majority. 
It seemed to me, perhaps I am deceiving my- 
self, this reading would make an irresistible 
impression upon any man not prejudiced and 
not wholly bad. I should not have believed 
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that a population of 800 personst could 
rise wholly to the highest Christian con- 
ceptions. There must naturally be among them 
men very superior morally and others 
medium and inferior. 
opinion among them calls for the higher 
Christian life proves that the level of their 
morality much surpasses the ordinary level. 
That is well; that is consoling.” 

After having finished “ Resurrection ” 
Tolstoy fell ill and for three weeks his 
friends feared a fatal termination, but 
the great writer rallied and on the 7th 
of September, the first day of his con- 
valescence, he wrote to Tchertkoff : 

“The last chapters of ‘ Resurrection’ were 
sent day before yesterday. I am not satisfied 
with them, but I feel that the work is done 
and with joy and hope devote myself to an- 
other. 

“In regard to the student movement, the 
success of their protest is due, I think, to its 
peaceful, that is to say negative character. 
It is the only method which will overcome 
violence. 

“It is astonishing and very fortunate for 
me that I enjoy my illness, that condition 
which in destroying my actual body prepares 
me for a new one. It is truly a pity to cure. 
It is the first time I have felt this suffering 
and I am glad of it. The ‘thoughts on the 
meaning of life,’ which occupy me more 
and more these latter days, seem to me to 
grow clearer and help me to be content. Af- 
ter these I consider death a merely transitory 
episode; I shall write them out clearly. They 
will perhaps help other men as well as my- 
self to live, going to meet death, not with 
fear, but with joy.” 


Let us say once more, in closing, that 
if the influence of Tolstoy has been great 
in the whole world it has been also great 
in his own country. Tolstoy is the idol 
of the youth, of the Russian working 
class. All the hopes of revolutionary 
Russia rise at the name of the illustrious 
writer, who felt by instinct all the great 
principles of the social moral future. He 
is the Olympian president of a universal 
republic, embracing in his mighty heart 
all the aspirations of the modern world 
toward the purest ideal of justice, peace, 
liberty and goodness. 

Can we not apply to Tolstoy the cele- 
brated words of Horatio: 

“Now cracks a noble heart; Good-night, 
sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 


Paris, FRANCE 





* Printed in England by M. Tchertkoff. 


+ He alludes to the Doukhobors. 
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Our Benevolent Feudalism 


Or the deliberate attempts to forecast 
the future state of society, such as Mr. 
Wells’s “ Anticipations,” we have in gen- 
eral a low opinion, for the unwearied 
elasticity of human nature inevitably 
finds its own ways of escape from these 
logical prisons. So in the present case, 
if Mr. Ghent’s elaborate picture* of the 
coming rule of a benevolent feudalism is 
taken literally as a prophecy of what is 
to be, then a wiser experience must de- 
mur in favor of the more inexplicable 
force of human destiny: 

“ They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 


But in another sense this portrait of so- 
ciety—if taken as an asymptote, so to 
speak, of the present social tendencies, as 
the logical completion of what we now 
see in part, but will never see carried out 
in full—is both admirable and instruct- 
ive. It is a legitimate instrument of ap- 
peal thus to eliminate all modifications 
and represent existing conditions in the 
form of a logical potentiality. 

It is for this reason that the last chap- 
ter of the book, wherein the author deals 
more with general conclusions and com- 
parisons, is really stronger in its appeal 
to the reader than the preceding sections 
which bring together the statistics on 
which the generalizations are founded; 
for after all is said the argument is di- 
rected mainly to the imagination and pos- 
sesses its real strength as such. The 
comparison of the various grades of ac- 
tual society with the classes of feudalistic 
society is ingeniously worked out and 
throws real light on the economic situa- 
tion. From the “ barons, graded on the 
basis of possessions,” down to the 
“tramps, the occasionally employed, the 
unemployed—the wastrels of city and 
country,” the comparison is all elab- 
orated with cunning artifice. As an ex- 
ample at once of the validity and weak- 
ness of the general argument we may 
take the description of the “ barons.” 


.* OUR BENEVOLENT FEHUDALISM. By W. J. Ghent. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 





The similarity between the present lords 
of capital and the medieval lords of land, 
with the consequent bondage of the la- 
borer to the job in place of the old bond- 
age to the land, is aptly drawn; but the 
point of divergence which renders it im- 
possible that this feudal tenure should 
ever become fully equivalent to the an- 
cient order is omitted from the account: 
The tenure of capital can never, espe- 
cially in the absence of — eniture, 
become hereditary and fixed like the 
tenure of land. The ballot, too, is a fac- 
tor in modern conditions which it is 
hardly fair to overlook. 

As a matter of fact, one who reads be- 
tween the lines may suspect that Mr. 
Ghent does not himself look to a final 
establishment of this benevolent feudal- 
ism. The book is primarily an attempt 
to stir up public consciousness by the 
overdrawn picture of possibilities, and so 
to prevent their accomplishment by the 
introduction of a newrégime—the régime 
of socialism. He might have written as 
the motto of his work the grave words of 
Pascal: 


“The art of overturning states is to dis- 
credit established customs, by looking into 
their origin, and pointing out that it was de- 
fective in authority and justice.” 


To this end the earlier chapters of the 
volume take up in detail the various 
factors of society—wealth, labor, the law, 
the schools, the church, the press—and 
show how each and all are manipulated 
to the furtherance of the feudalistic 
régime. The analysis, based on large use 
of statistics and manifestly resulting 
from much careful investigation, is gen- 
erally convincing and carries a certain 
lesson with it on every page. The pres- 
entation of the facts is ably and per- 
suasively carried out. But, if truth must 
be told, the argument from facts to 
causes is not seldom tinged with sophis- 
try. 
There is constantly present the as- 
sumption that the evils of civilization are - 
due to the machinations of a few men 
who so manipulate the laws as to hold 
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the rest of society in servitude. Now 
and then we hear an echo of the cheap 
fallacy which would confine the notion 
of labor to manual labor. An example of 
sophistry, somewhat after the manner of 
Tacitus, is the introduction (page 119) 
of a decision of one of the courts against 
labor as an illustration of the corrupting 
influence of capital, altho this decision, as 
the author acknowledges, was properly 
modified by the Appellate Division. 
Again he alludes to the “ race for endow- 
ments ” made “ by all colleges except a 
few State-supported ones” as evidence 
of their subservience to the rich, but he 
fails to add that the State-supported col- 
leges often show a spirit of truckling to 
cheap politicians quite as subversive of 
learned independence. And once again 
he unfolds a horrid story of the present 
“ Munseyization ” of literature and the 
press.. Unfortunately the actual state of 
affairs is very like his arraignment, but 
in his argument from fact to cause there 
is a disconcerting lapse. Of our news- 
papers it is undoubtedly fair to say that 
the fear of the masses controls their ut- 
terance quite as often as does any sub- 
servience to the rich; and as for the de- 
basement of literature, any fair judg- 
ment must lay the blame on the growth 
of a vast public of ill-educated readers 
rather than on any Macchiavellian mal- 
ice of the magnates. 

The book as a whole is brilliantly writ- 
ten and the argument is ably conducted, 
but its influence for good (and no sane 
mind can deny that there is much to chal- 
lenge in the present state of society) is— 
and we insist on this point—largely im- 
paired by its underlying current of rev- 
olutionary appeal. It is warped by the 
error of many reformers and socialists— 
the error due to a study of économics 
without any adequate and controlling 
psychological insight. And this lack of 
insight shows itself in the failure to see 
mankind as a whole instead of in parcels, 
in the constant assumption that the 
“ Magnates,” the “ Big Men,” the “ Bar- 
ons,” are a class set apart by some in- 
herent inhumanity of character. It is 
curious that a system which cries so loud- 
ly for the brotherhood of man should 
fail to perceive that these dreaded Mag- 
nates are after all only men, neither bet- 
ter nor worse as a class than their less 
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conspicuous fellows. And the last word 
of criticism must be said. The attitude 
of mind displayed in these works is too 
often one of bitterness rather than char- 
ity. Beneath the insistent plea for hu- 
manity displayed in all this socialistic 
literature too often there rises the amari 
aliquid, the acrid cry of a spirit that hates 
because it is cut off from the wider sym- 
pathies of human nature. 


a 


Daniel Webster 


Pror. Mc 
MaAstTeEr’s work 
is admirable, 
but he is, first 
and last, the his- 
torian, rather 
than the biog- 
rapher.* He 
shows us the in- 
tellectual gladi- 
ator and the 
scene of his con- 
flicts, but we do 
not see the man 
behind .or with- 
in the gladiator. 

The great value of the volume—and it 
is valuable, as no work of its author 
could help being—is in its breadth of 
view, and in the swift, sharply outlined 
sketches of the political situations in 
which Webster’s was the master mind. 
The story of “ Jefferson’s Embargo” 
and its disastrous consequences is well 
and briefly told. The pages devoted to 
an account of the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States and to the 
stormy days of Nullification are all ex- 
cellent, but the best and most important 
parts of the book are those relating to 
Webster’s noble defense of the Constitu- 
tion. For this the Union will ever owe 
a debt of gratitude to his memory. His 
course in this regard should be held to 
be, at least in part, an atonement for his 
retrograde movement in relation to slav- 
ery. This movement has been attributed 
to his personal ambition. But that alone 
is not sufficient to account for it. Web- 
ster was ambitious and justifiably so. It 
would have been almost criminal in a 
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man of his endowments not to aspire to 
use them in those positions which only 
could give them scope. In the do- 
main of pure intellect, in insight, in 
logic and in the eloquent utterance of 
noble thoughts probably no man has 
ever surpassed the “ god-like Daniel.” 
It was in moral 
force that he failed 
to attain the high- 
est. Few men have 
ever seen the right 
more clearly than 
he, but in too many 
cases he deliberate- 
ly chose the wrong. 
Other paths prom- 
ised more ease, 
higher preferment, 
greater applause. In 
the pagan sense in 
which the term was 
used Webster was 
truly “ god-like,” 
and like to the de- 
plorably human 
Olympian _ deities 
who were supposed 
to control the des- 
tinies of mortals, he 
nodded to his own 
downfall, and in the 
bitterness of a dis- 
appointment which 
he knew to be de- 
served he ended his 
brilliant days. 

¥ The little vol- 
ume by Mr. McCall 
contains the latter’s 
eulogy of Webster 
which was delivered 
in September of 
Ig0I, on the centen- 
nial celebration of the graduation of “ the 
glory of Dartmouth College.” It is well 
worth reading, especially in connection 
with Prof. McMaster’s work, but—the 
man Daniel Webster is to-day almost as 
little known as if he had never left the 
New Hampshire farm, where the sturdy 
and trusty old Revolutionary soldier, his 
father, passed his declining years. We 
know his powers, we can see in his eyes 
the demonic force that swayed men, but 
he himself remains a mystery. 


| DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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The Renaissance 


WE should like to think that Mr. Ein- 
stein’s The Italian Renaissance in Eng- 
land,* together with the general series 
in which it has a place, belongs to a new 
tendency of American scholarship. This 
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(From the Life by John Bach McMaster.) 


new tendency should differ from the old 
in preferring literary investigation, if we 
may use the expression, to philological. 
And while it need not be particularly 
vigorous as yet, it could give no safer 
promise of a healthy reaction than by 
seeking inspiration (since an original 
American scholarship seems out of the 
question at present) of the French rather 
than of the German spirit, not only be- 


* Tue ITALIAN 
Lewis Hinstein. 
comgarenyy Literature. 
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because it has more likeness with our own 
genius. Like the French we are tem- 
peramentally versatile, acute and analytic, 
without the patience for profound and lit- 
tle-yielding research but with much of the 
légéreté, the nimbleness of spirit, which 
is necessary to the cultivation of liter- 
ary matters. Wherefore it seems as tho 
more good were likely to come of our fol- 
lowing the lead of a man like M. Jusse- 
rand than of one like Herr Prof. Dr. 
Sievers. For certainly the collection of 
material toward the restoration of a great 
historic period is worthier in itself of hu- 
man industry than is the exploration of 
some microscopic and perfectly indiffer- 
ent point of Anglo-Saxon etymology or 
syntax lost obscurely in the midst of a lit- 
erature of no particular intrinsic impor- 
tance. 

Such in general, as we have been de- 
scribing is the nature of Mr. Einstein’s 
book. More specifically it is a conscien- 
tious and painstaking attempt to “ trace 
the Italian influence in England from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century until 
the death of Elizabeth ” and to “ find at 
the university, at court, and among the 
people at large, in different and even op- 
posite directions, the results of one and 
the same great movement.” The ac- 
count begins with the introduction of the 
new learning at Oxford through the ef- 
forts of “Good” Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester, continues with “the growth 
of (the) Italian influence at court” and 
the creation of “ the new types of accom- 
plished courtier and learned traveler ” in 
the first and second halves of the six- 
teenth century respectively, and closes 
with “the moral and mental reaction 
against Italy ” which, fostered by Puri- 
tanism, finally “put an end to much of 
this influence.” Or rather these are the 
principal topics of the work, since the 
method of distribution which the author 
adopts precludes any such exactly dis- 
criminated evolution, but leads rather to 
a general interpenetration of periods and 
matter. 

This attempt should be an interesting 
one not only by the very nature of the 
subject, but also by the fact, as Mr. Ein- 
stein points out, that it is one but half ex- 
plored. And yet careful as he is, and 
creditable, even successful in one sense, as 
is his book, we fear that it does not al- 
together succeed in attaining the level of 
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its argument. The facts are there in 
great variety and novelty; but the work 
as a whole is hampered by that inaptitude 
for broad and general views, a lack of 
feeling for principles, so indicative of 
American scholarship, which possesses 
as yet neither a method nor an interpre- 
tation of its own. Never was there a 
spirit that ever tormented the human 
heart so elusive as the spirit of the Renais- 
sance. And the grasp that would com- 
prehend it in all its multifarious activi- 
ties and contradictory feelings must be 
extremely broad and inclusive. The sig- 
nificant trait of the time was the vital in- 
congruity of its life. And for this rea- 
son it is inexpressible by any one par- 
ticular fact or set of facts, well nigh by 
all, and yields only to the very broadest 
liberality of interpretation. It is not as- 
tonishing, therefore, that the writer, de- 
voted to a special process of detailed col- 
lection, should have failed to convey any 
very adequate impression of that spirit. 
He is, indeed, too conscientious to at- 
tempt anything of the kind; for he knows 
the impossibility of conveying an idea 
which will be at once comprehensive and 
exact. At the same time he pays the pen- 
alty of his conscientiousness ; he is a lit- 
tle dull—and that, it seems to us, with- 
out having gained after all a sufficiently 
systematic intimacy with detail to make 
the sacrifice worth while. But he had, 
as has been seen, an unusually difficult 
task ; and while it seems, from a compari- 
son of what Ten Brink, for instance, has 
managed without loss of scholastic se- 
verity to do in a page or so for a character 
like Duke Humphrey, as tho some com- 
promise might have been made between 
meticulous narration and temerarious 
speculation, it is perhaps hardly fair, 
since he is one of those who are under- 
taking to reduce new territory for us, to 
find fault with him for not having done 
something else. 

And the less so because from the facts 
that he has elicited there does result at 
least one general conclusion of the ut- 
most interest and importance. From a 
comparison of these facts with the ruling 
aspirations of to-day it becomes evident 
that the spirit of the Renaissance, which 
has been the inspiring principle of civ- 
ilization to such good effect for the past 
five or six hundred years, is at last pro- 
foundly shaken. The humanistic ideal is 
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dead or dying. The classics, the “ hu- 
manities,” have lost their hold of us; our 
ambition is no longer for the broadly ed- 
ucated, all-around man, the man of taste 
and appreciation, dear to the old times, 
but for the narrow concentrated special- 
ist; our curricula are becoming prevail- 
ingly utilitarian, and our universities 
have lost their ancient title to the name 
with the idea to which the name was due. 
And the same drift is noticeable in the 
general consciousness. The reverence 
for tradition, the respect for the past, 
which was so characteristic of the spirit 
of the Renaissance and which culminated 
in the remarkable historic insight evinced 
by the last century, is passing rapidly 
from us—and with it the literary sense 
which depends so largely upon that same 
respect for the past and is so largely 
rt miniscent in its character. Obviously 
enough we are on the verge of change; 
and whether for better or worse, it is not 
surprising that we should consider the re- 
sult with some little anxiety. 


& 
The White Wolf 


THE scale has yet to be devised that 
will accurately and finally determine an 
undeviating standard for criticism. In 
the meantime we are compelled to con- 
tent ourselves with the poor makeshift 
of rough-guessing, as, for example, how 
far the substance of the actual material 
before us falls short of just balancing in 
gravity a preconceived ideal. In the case 
of such matter as one receives from the 
hand of Mr. Quiller-Couch the task of 
making out a return is rendered both the 
more simple and at the same time the 
more difficult, from the fact that pre- 
cisely in proportion as the equipoise is 
astonishingly close the delicate differ- 
ence is the harder to compute. It would 
be a tax upon the ability of the cleverest 
critic to discover, for instance, any lack 
in such a perfect prose-poem as the ini- 
tial tale in this admirable collection.* So 
simply and lucidly is the legend told, and 
80 touchingly noble and subtly sug- 
gestive is it in motive that if the ideal 
has not beer. completely realized in its 
ahievement it must be to a degree that 


ee 





*THe WHITE WOLF, AND OTHER FIRESIDE TALES. 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50. 
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is practically indeterminable. It is not 
only natural but desirable tha: in a round 
score of stories, such as we have here, 
there should be considerable variety of 
subject. Bu. whether the tale is frank- 
ly one of adventure, a sea-yarn, a ghost- 
story or a psychological study it ‘s pretty 
certain to be the best of its kind, and to 
declare a preference for the more sub- 
jective stuff is by no means to disparage 
the rest. There is always this to be said 








A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
Author of The White Wolf 





for our writer in the most obvious of his 
moods; so admirably interpretive is he 
that nowhere does he become common- 
place, and his homeliest seadog telling 
the stiffest “fish-story ” invariably has 
that touch of heart and human nature in 
him which raises him to distinction. 

But it is in such tales as “ The Miracle 
of the White Wolf,” “ Victor,” “The 
Man Who Could Have Told ” and “ Eng- 
land ” that the author’s best art is em- 
ployed. It is seldom one sees effects so 
large in compass so small, and one can 
only stand and wonder at the ungrudging 
hand with which such rich material has 
been bestowed. Material which would 
be withheld and hoarded for elaboration 
by a writer of less resource or different 
method is used here with the frankest 
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unconcern as by one who, having an in- 
exhaustible store, does not realize the 
need for economy. "This is especially the 
case with “ Victor,” a rarely significant 
piece of work, vital and convincing, 
which takes hold of the imagination with 
compelling grip and leads one on and be- 
yond into wide fields of speculation 
touching its own particular human and 
social problems and others which it con- 
notes. In perfect proportion as it is, it 
nevertheless has sufficient substance to 
serve for a good 12mo. volume, and one 
cannot resist the thought that in the hands 
of Mr. Howells or Mr. Henry James it 
would have been made to do so—and to 
admirable effect. The sketch as Mr. 
Quiller-Couch presents it is that of an 
humbly-born serving-maid, Bassett, be- 
trayed and then married against his will 
by her “ gentleman ” lover, who deserts 
her immediately after at the instigation 
of his aristocratic cousin, Miss Bracy, 
that the stigma of his misalliance may 
not publicly attach to their immaculate 
skirts. All this, and later the way in 
which the indomitable Bassett is avenged 
by Providence through her wonderful 
son, would make capital stuff for elabora- 
tion, for its psychological and social prob- 
lems are genuine ones and would not only 
bear but reward close analysis. 

“The Man Who Could Have Told ” is 
as vivid and impressive as it is unique, 
while “ England ” is a bit of tragedy all 
the more human for being presented in 
the casual fashion in which life itself 
presents its tragedies, quite en passant 
and as part of the day’s work. The book 
as a whole is unusually satisfactory, and 
one can only congratulate one’s self after 
reading it that the objection publishers 
express to collections of short stories did 
not prevent the appearance of- this one. 


& 

A Treasury of Humorous Poetry. Compiled 
by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. Boston: 
Dana, Estes & Co., $1 20 net. 

This is, on the whole, an excellent 
selection. All the popular favorites are 
included, and many of the more classic 
bits of humor, somewhat apart from 
popular favor. A number of the more 
recent contributions to humorous verse 
are to be found. Some of the parodies 
of Owen Seaman and the sprightly 
verses of Oliver Herford are included, 
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and there is also James Kenneth Ste- 
phen’s satirical “ Millennium,” with its 
concluding stanza: 

“When the Rudyards cease from Kipling, 

And the Haggards ride no more.” 
The principle of selection has been a 
catholic one and the result is commend- 
able. 
Js 


The Diary of a Saint. By Arlo Bates. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 


From the morbid ind artificial atmos- 
phere of “ The Puritzns ” to that of the 
normal and unconstrained Diary of a 
Saint is a long step, but a step decidedly 
in the right direction, and Mr. Bates is 
to be felicitated upon having taken it. 
Moreover, in this case he escapes the 
charge of dullness, which might justly be 
brought against him in the other. But 
while the present book is for the most 
part pleasant reading, it is far from be- 
ing profound. The argument advanced 
that “saintship is a matter of conduct 
rather than theory; is ethical rather than 
religious,” is certainly unsupported in 
The Diary of a Saint, since the saint her- 
self, to begin with, is by no means raw 
material, but rather the refined product 
of a rare spiritual culture, both inherited 
and innate. It is not to the point that 
she or her parents happen to deny cer- 
tain established tenets of the Church 
and to be out of sympathy with ancient 
orthodox creeds. Neither she nor they 
can separate their conduct from spiritual 
impulse and religious (in the best sense) 
motive, because such influences are in- 
herent in them and would operate sub- 
consciously above and beyond their 
wills. Triumphantly to prove his point 
Mr. Bates would have done better to 
select a “subject” for his experiment 
upon whose hidden springs of action the 
Puritan conscience operated less mani- 
festly. i. 


Daniel Boone. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.00 net. 


It is seldom that anything of interest 
to the public is to be found in the dedica- 
tion of a volume, but that of this little 
volume offers an exception to the rule, 
for it introduces the reader to the “ late 
Lyman Copeland Draper, LL.D., whose 
unparalleled collection of manuscript 
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material ” left in the library of 
the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society “made practicable ” 
the sketch before us. In spite 
of the “ enormous mass of ma- 
terial” which Dr. Draper had 
accumulated in preparation for 
his long contemplated life of 
Kentucky’s best known pio- 
neer, comparatively few details 
appear to be accessible. Pos- 
sessed of those richest of bless- 
ings, health and great physical 
strength, Daniel Boone be- 
came a man of weight and 
might in a community and a 
time when these things, com- 
bined with a perceptive and re- 
ceptive mind, even without 
training, with tenacity of pur- 
pose, courage and perfect up- 
rightness of dealing, were all 
important. It is a little curious 
to note that Daniel Boone, the 
noted Indian fighter, was a man 
of Quaker parentage. He cer- 
tainly was un-Quakerlike in 
many of his ways, but as surely 
he was possessed of many of 
the qualities which do most 
honor to men of every creed. 
He was frank, honest in all 
things, hospitable, of regular 
habits and of unflinching cour- 
age. The author has done well 
in that he has made his hero 
interesting without exaggera- 
tion—a somewhat difficult task consid- 
ering the number of books in which the 
hunter-pioneer has been made to play a 
part larger than life. 
as 

The East of To-day and To-morrow. By 

Henry Codman Potter. The Century Co., 

$1.00 net. 

Bishop Potter writes entertainingly 
of the impressions gained by him during 
his recent trip through China, Japan, the 
Philippines, India and Hawaii. He saw 
many signs of promise in China, and 
pleads against its dismemberment by the 
great Powers. Japan proved a more in- 
teresting land, and much that passed un- 
der his observation there is charmingly 
depicted. The sturdy yet facile industry 
of its girl workers, the general hopeful- 
ness, even gayety, of the people, the 


DANIEL BOONE. 


From the portrait by Chester Harding made in 1819, when Boone 


was eighty-five years old. (See pp. 237-239.) 


abundant signs of a steady and stable 
transition from the feudalism of three 
decades ago to the industrial and polit- 
ical democracy of to-day, impressed him 


greatly. India he describes as the land 
of mystery. Behind the apparent phe- 
nomena of that ancient country is a 
strangeness of thought, character and 
habit which forever remains inscrutable 
to the Occidental. Yet the beneficence of 
British rule is a sure and tangible fact 
which no visitor can escape; nor can the 
better-educated Hindus themselves deny 
it, even tho they voice an occasional dis- 
satisfaction. Bishop Potter would seem 
to be something other than an ardent ex- 
pansionist ; yet he frankly acknowledges 
that the United States must hold on to 
the Philippines and work out its mission 
among the people of those islands. 
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Richard Gordon. By Alexander Black. Bos 
ton: Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.50. 

If Mr. Black has undertaken what the 
street calls a “large order ” in his latest 
novel it is to his credit that he has suc- 
ceeded in filling it to rather more than a 
moderate degree of satisfaction. “ Rich- 
ard Gordon,” a young New Yorker of 
sound and active principles, is in love 
with a woman with a past—but also, by 
the same token, a present and a future. 
His experiences, which are various and 
dramatic, carry one with him into the 
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stood as meaning it is pretentious), and 
while it cannot be said to impress one 
with any unusual possession of power, it 
is quite strong enough to make its own 
way into that circle of the fiction-read- 
ing public which appreciates bright and 
diverting matter without insisting that it 
bear the hall-mark of genius. 
ed 
Barbara Ladd. By Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co., $1.50. 

This is a charming story of Connecti- 
cut life before and during the American 
Revolution. Unlike most 
historical romances of this 
period, the success of the 
book lies not nearly so 
much in stirring incident 
as in the analysis of char- 
acter. In this respect it is 
an agreeable surprise; one 
expects a second “ Janice 
Meredith,” and one re- 
ceives a book far more 
worth while. The growth 
of the heroine from child- 
hood to young womanhood 
is sketched with genuine 
art; the hot-blooded, de- 
fiant little Virginian, trans- 
planted to the stern soil 
of New England, gives 
the author an excellent op- 
portunity, which he im- 
proves to the utmost. It 
is pleasant to note the sym- 
pathy with which Mr. 
Roberts has drawn_ the 
Puritan aunt; an impulsive 
child brought up by a cold- 
hearted, unsympathetic fe- 
male relative is a familiar 
theme; but in this book we 
see both the woman and 
the child, totally different 
as they are in temperament 
and ideals, treated with an 





Scene from Barbara Ladd 


worlds of politics, art, society and war- 
fare to the end that one receives some 
sound instructions as to the “ internal 
workin’s ” of each and all, while remain- 
ing under the spell of the story itself and 
absorbed in its plot. In purpose the book 
is ambitious (which is not to be under- 


insight and delicate humor 

worthy of warm praise. 
Among the other characters Doctor John 
and Doctor Jim are portrayed with a 
family likeness and an individual unlike- 
ness that indicates literary power of a 
high order. The book is not noisy 
enough to be one of the “ sellers.” but it 
will appeal to the judicious. 
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The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial 
Situation. By Henry Codman Potter. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00 
net. 

This volume comprises six lectures de- 
livered by Bishop Potter at Yale Univer- 
sity last spring. Their general theme is 
the responsibilities of citizenship. An in- 
troductory essay treats of the general in- 
dustrial situation, and other chapters 
consider the workingman, the capitalist, 
the consumer, the corporation and the 
State. Bishop Potter criticises the So- 
cialist position, even going to the ex- 
treme of identifying it with that of An- 
archism. Yet against the contention that 
religion has nothing to do with social 
conditions he’ makes an emphatic protest, 
urging on the part of all a deeper con- 
cern for social justice. In the Lord’s 
Prayer, with its “ Our Father,” and its 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,” he finds the 
essence of Christ’s teaching as to tem- 
poral matters. A common paternity, a 
common brotherhood, and the working 
out here on earth of a just society and 
state, are its lessons. The diction of the 
book is graceful and flowing; unfortu- 
nately the meaning is sometimes clouded, 
and the substance sometimes fallacious. 
Quoting Mr. A. L. Bowley’s figures on 
the increase of real and nominal wages 
between 1860 and 1891, he remarks: 
“The last quarter of a century—to speak 
in general terms—has brought to the 
workingman an increase in his earnings 
of from 60 to 70 per cent.” Such a gen- 
eralization utterly ignores the last nine 
years of the quarter-century, during 
which there was probably a decline of 
nominal wages and certainly a decline of 
real wages. Again, the testimony of 
Eden and Hallam, as used, gives a mis- 
leading idea of the state of the poor in 
the fourteenth century. A good word, 
tho to some extent qualified, is said for 
the trade unions, and he bears emphatic 
testimony to the willingness of the work- 
ets to listen to reason. “I am con- 
strained to say,” he writes, “that the 
susceptibility of a workingman of fair 
intelligence to dispassionate reasoning 
and his readiness to be influenced by the 
force of it are quite as great as I have or- 
dinarily found in employers or others of 
their class, tho the latter were often per- 
sons of much higher culture.” 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Lord Ronald Suther- 
land Gower. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., $3.00. 

Lord Ronald Gower’s life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds seems to have been writ- 
ten to supplement the many biographies 
of that celebrated painter. The impor- 
tant facts of the artist’s career are lightly 
touched, en passant, while the author 
gossips with the reader over the history 
and anecdotes connected with Sir Josh- 
ua’s illustrious sitters, being himself to 
the manner born. Altho Lord Gower 
deprecates Sir Joshua’s pernicious use of 
fleeting colors and destructive media, for 
the purpose of gaining an immediate 
brilliancy, and severely criticises certain 
of his allegorical compositions, on the 
whole he is extremely eulogistic, declar- 
ing, for example, that “as a painter of 
children Reynolds holds a higher place 
than Rubens or Vandyck, and not far be- 
low the divine Raphael;” and that Sir 
Joshua’s portrait of Sterne is equal to the 
marvelous portrait of Innocent X, by 
Velasquez. The book is chiefly valuable 
for its 89 illustrations, many of which 
were photographed for the first time as 
a special courtesy to the author. 


& 


Out of Gloucester. By James B. Connolly. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

It would seem as if the spirit of the 
sons of Noah still survives in our present- 
day race of writers, and that it has in 
mind some Babylonian project of build- 
ing a tower of literature, or so-called lit- 
erature, whose top may reach unto 
heaven, so appalling is the mass of pub- 
lications which rears itself before one’s 
eyes from season to season. Indeed, 
nothing appears to be restrained from the 
tribe which it has imagined to do, altho 
its language has been confounded, and 
its members understand not one another’s 
speech. Thus, the work of one special- 
ist is Sanskrit to all but those of his own 
particular cult, and who would desire to 
comprehend must first acquire its termi- 
nology. Out of Gloucester is a collection 
of tales of the sea written in such tech- 
nical wise that only those thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the dialect of New England 
fisher-folk, the phraseology of naviga- 
tion and the cipher of the weather-bureau 
will find themselves equipped to enjoy it. 
It may then be discovered to contain 
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sketches of some spirit, ably if not dis- 
tinctively drawn. 


The Splendid Idle Forties. Stories of Old 
California. By Gertrude Atherton. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


This is a warmed over dish which was 
served some time ago under a different 
name. It wil! add nothing to Mrs. Ath- 
erton’s reputation, and would probably 
have been permitted to remain in the 
back pantry if the extraordinary popu- 
larity of “The Conqueror” had not in- 
duced the publishers to believe that the 
public would consume anything offered 
from the same hand. The custom of 
using a successful book to float others 
by the same author is unhappily all too 
common, and another apparent instance 
of it is not particularly welcome. The 
tales in the present volume are not well 
done; in fact they are so rare that the 
blood oozes out on all sides. Altho they 
are supposed to give an accurate picture 
of life in old California, they seem 
strangely unlike human life in any local- 
ity. Perhaps this is what makes them 
so uninteresting, for they are tedious in 
the extreme. 

J 


Retrospect and Prospect. Studies in Inter- 
national Relations, Naval and Political. 
By Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N. (re- 
tired). Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.60 net. 

Eight magazine articles published 
within the last year are here collected. 
Four of them, “ Retrospect and Pros- 
pect,” “The Influence of the South 
African War Upon the Prestige of the 
British Empire,” “ Motives to Imperial 
Federation,” and the “ Persian Gulf and 
International Relations,” are excursions 
into international politics. Two, “Con- 
ditions Determining the Naval Expan- 
sion of the United States” and “ Con- 
siderations Governing the Dispositions 
of Navies,” are of general character, 
mixed with more or less “ naval strate- 
gy.” One, “The Military Rule of 
Obedience,” is a contribution to the lit- 
erature of the Sampson-Schley contro- 
versy, and one, “ Admiral Sampson,” is 
a sympathetic appreciation of that officer 
which would have been almost ideal in 
its way if the author could have brought 
himself to omit matters which are and 
will be for many a long day subjects of 
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dispute. As these papers have all been 
previously printed—some of them twice 
—no detailed discussion of them is neces- 
sary. They show, as his former writings 
have amply demonstrated, that Captain 
Mahan is a philosopher in naval history, 
rather than a naval historian, and is at 
his best when he keeps that fact in view. 
His digressions into world politics add 
nothing to the reputation which he has 
earned in his own peculiar field, and to 
many will only serve to illustrate the 
allusion made in one of the present 
papers to the “heart breaking work” 
which he has accomplished in the course 
of his distinguished literary career. In 
so far as these essays elucidate or extend 
the deductions made by Captain Mahan 
from past naval history they will be, as 
always, valuable to the student of naval 
warfare. In so far as they do not, their 
sole apparent utility in their present form 
is to complete collections of his published 
works. . 


A Bayard from Bengal. By T. Anstey. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.25. 


“ Being some account of the Magnifi- 
cent and Spanking Career of Chunder 
Bindabun Bhosh, Esq., B.A., Cambridge, 
by Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee, B.A., Cal- 
cutta University.” This is indeed what 
its native scribe declares it, “ An impos- 
ing society novel,” written in most elabo- 
rate and euphuistic Baboo style, where- 
in the hero is quite as magnificent and 
spanking, if not more so, than his bi- 
ographer intended him to be. Mr. An- 
stey has material after his own heart to 
work upon here and he has used it to de- 
lightful effect. The book is a delicious 
bit of tomfoolery and its illustrations, as 
well as the chapter of Parables at its 
close, are full of genuine fun and cannot 
afford to be missed by lovers of a laugh. 


& 

Psychology, Normal and Morbid. By Charles 
A. Mercier. New York: The Macmillas 
Co., $4.00. 

This book gives one a deeper sense of 
the wisdom of the maxim which advises 
the shoemaker to stick to his last. The 
author is a lecturer on insanity in two 
London medical schools and a writer of 
books on the topic. This fact might wel 
fit him to write on morbid psychology 
and its relation to normal psychology; 
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and this is what the title of the work 
would lead one to expect. But the book 
is largely a discussion of logical and 
epistemological theory on the basis of the 
traditional empiricism. The forms of in- 
ference are expounded; the syllogism is 
duly criticised; the doctrine of probabil- 
ity is examined, and the nature of belief 
is set forth. The author has been a faith- 
ful reader of Mill and Bain and Spencer, 
but has not advanced beyond them. 
Along with much acute superficial criti- 
cism and sprightliness of putting, there 
is complete blindness to the deeper as- 
pects of the problem and to the insuper- 
able difficulties of the empirical doctrine. 
Certainty is defined as “ the cohesion of a 
mental relation,” and this physical fig- 
ure of cohesion underlies the author’s 
conception of thought and judgment in 
general. This is the old mechanical at- 
tempt to put thought together from the 
outside by letting mental states associate 
and cohere. What this leads to Hume 
showed long ago. Similar superficiality 
is shown in the discussion of freedom 
where the author finds “ some reason for 
hope that a modified determinism may 
prevail, and that the long controversy be- 
tween it and freedom of will may be 
brought to a conclusion.” The author’s 
fitness to write on psychology is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the section on 
memory. This begins by pointing out 
that when a wire is twisted beyond its 
elastic limit it fails to return to its for- 
mer position, but retains a twist as a per- 
manent set. 


“The permanent Set left in a body by the 
transient incidence of motion may be regarded 
as a memory remaining in the body of the 
experience to which is has been subjected. 
At this position the wire will remain forever 
unless it is subjected to a new experience. 
The memory that it retains is a permanent 
memory.” 


The rest of the discussion is worthy of 
this beginning. 


Gabriel Tolliver. By. Joel Chandler Harris. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 


A story of Reconstruction days in 
Georgia. And at least the author is not 
open to the charge brought against the 
author of “ Leopard’s Spots,” a novel 
dealing with a similar period in North 
arolina history. Neither animus nor 
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sectional bitterness is displayed in the 
narrative. Really it is more in the na- 
ture of a sweet-tempered romance which 
runs its course in spite of the desperate 
times. The Northern busybody who 
figures as the indirect cause of all the 
tragic details in the book, so far from 
being what was known in the South as a 
“carpet bagger,” or “ scallawag,” was a 
good man with fanatical ideals. But 
from first to last there is not an impreca- 
tion against the North, nor a word of 
malice against the negroes. For the story 
is written by a man with a wise and ten- 
der heart. Sincerely Southern, he still 
has too much Irish wit not to appreciate 
the (to him) absurd plan of Reconstruc- 
tion. He gives a quiet but faithful ac- 
count of the energy and enterprise with 
which Southern men, being what they 
were, defeated these plans. Evidently it 
was the occupation, even the amusement, 
of the times, a business they engaged in 
with a sort of bear-hunt enthusiasm. 
Still, with all its humor and quaint 
philosophy, Gabriel Tolliver is in no 
sense a great book. Mr. Harris has a big- 
browny imagination better suited to short 
stories and folk lore tales than to the 
making of a novel. 
& 


Tangled Up in Beulah Land. By J. P. Mow- 
bray. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.50 

In this charming comedy Mr. Mow- 
bray not only discovers to us the Beulah 

Land of youth and love, but he manages 

to get all his characters happily “ tangled 

up” in it. And after our sympathies 
have so long been harassed by the exag- 
gerated sorrows of nearly all the true 
lovers who figure in fiction, it is a relief 
to read a volume where the sweet pas- 
sion is treated lightly. The book abounds 
in quick and delightful phrases as apt as 
a bobolink’s song piercing the rosy mists 
of a May morning. And for once we 
have the whole philosophy of sentiment 
exposed with a humorous twinkle which 
calmly assumes the fact that our roman- 
tic destinies are really inevitable, and that 
the character of our happy ending de- 
pends entirely upon our surroundings 
and opportunities, but never upon our 
wills. We are all predestined to enter 
the blessed conditions of love whether 
we will or no. It is Nature’s vocation in 
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us, as sure in results as the springing 
of flowers in May. 


The Coming City. By Richard T. Ely. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 60 cents 
net, 

Professor Ely in this modest little vol- 
ume discusses the needs of the twentieth 
century city and recounts the story of 
the progress of municipal reform. He 
finds a very considerable change in both 
the quantity and quality of thought on 
municipal questions as compared with 
five or six years ago, and while warning 
his readers against millennial anticipa- 
tions, expresses the most ardent expecta- 
tions of continued progress. The growth 
of urban population from one-thirtieth 
of the total in 1790 to one-third in 1900 
argues, in his belief, a growth to 50 per 
cent. in the near future. The cities are 
thus destined to dominate the country, 
and it is essential that they should be 
efficiently governed. A brief survey of 
some past municipal reform movements 
introduces a discussion of principles for 
the guidance of future movements. 


ot 


American Municipal Progress. By Charles 
Zueblin, ([Citizens’ Library.] New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.25. 

A more informative book—a book 
more closely packed with interesting and 
authentic data regarding our municipali- 
ties—it would be hard to find. There 
are chapters on transportation, public 
works, sanitation, schools, libraries, 
buildings, parks and boulevards, recrea- 
tion and public control, ownership and 
operation. The work of civic improve- 
ment under each of these heads is re- 
counted and discussed, and a compari- 
son of methods and results is made. In 
the matter of public utilities- Professor 
Zueblin is a strong advocate of municipal 
ownership, and he marshals a host of 
illustrative instances to justify his posi- 
tion. His book will prove invaluable to 
the citizen who cares to know what he is 
voting about, and it should have a large 


sale. 
Js 


The Success of Mark Wyngate. By Una L. 
Silberrad. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50. 
The situation developed in this novel 
is so peculiar as to excite unusual inter- 
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est in the dramatic outcome. The scenes 
are laid in the old English village of 
Chele. Two young scientists, a man and 
a woman, take to chemistry blindly, from 
a sort of hereditary impulse. ‘Ihey dis- 
cover a new process for dyeing silk after 
enduring hardships so romantically as 
to remind us of the poor Dalmatian lad 
in Venice who*discovered a better meth- 
od of making colored glass. And in this 
discovery lies the “success of Mark 
Wyngate,” who is an ordinary science- 
absorbed man. But “ Judith Loring,” 
his faithful comrade in the happy ven- 
ture, is a woman of might and power, 
silent, impressive, who walks to her final 
sacrifice of life for love with the match- 
less dignity of a royal nature. The au- 
thor has the unusual gift of creating a 
fine character without being guilty of 
those feeble acclamations so often used 
in fiction to attract the reader’s attention. 


a 
Literary Notes 


Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey” has been 
added to the Century Classics. (The Century 
Company; $1.25 net.) 


....Ginn & Co. issue in cheap form the 
translation of I. S. Bloch’s “ The Future of 
War, in its Technical, Economic and Political 
Reiations.” 


....Mme. Lehmann’s new book, “ How to 
Sing,” is certainly the result of ripe experi- 
ence and must contain much that is valuable 
to any one studying that art. 


....Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. issue a hand- 
some reprint of Browning’s “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” with a long Introduction by William 
Adams Slade. (Price, 50 cents net.) 


....“‘ Stories of Authors’ Loves,” by Clara 
E. Laughlin, is now issued by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company in two volumes with many 
illustrations. (Price, $3.00 net.) 


....“‘ Corpus Christi,” by Thomas Fowler, 
has been added to the series of Oxford Col- 
lege Histories. (Imported by E. P. Dutton & 
Co.; $2.00 net.) 


....“* The Speronara,” Dumas’s account of 
travels through Italy and Sicily, has been 
translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley 
with her usual deftness. (Little, Brown & 
Co.) 


....-In Nelson’s 


New Century Library, 
pocket volumes printed on thin opaque papef, 
we have received “Don Quixote,” Burns's 
“ Poetical Works,” and Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution.” 
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LITERATURE—PEBBLES 


...-Charles E. Goodspeed publishes the 
“Letters of Hugh Earl Percy from Boston 
and New York, 1774-1776,” edited by Charles 
Knowles Bolton. The book is beautifully 
printed at the Merrymount Press. (Price, 
$4.00 net.) 


....-Any one who wishes the best of Shel- 
ley’s poems in a single volume cannot do bet- 
ter than take that in the Endymion Series, 
with Introduction by Walter Raleigh and il- 
lustrations by Robert Anning Bell. (The 
Macmillan Company; $2.00.) 


....-Among the important recent books pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. may be mentioned 
President Wilson’s “ History of the Ameri- 
can People,” Justin McCarthy’s “Reign of 
Queen Anne,” “ A Doffed Coronet,” by the 
author of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


...-T wo unusually attractive volumes for 
the price (80 cents each) are “ Cranford,” 
with an Introduction by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie, and “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” with 
an Introduction by Austin Dobson. Both are 
illustrated by Hugh Thomson. (The Mac- 
millan Company.) 


.... The Burrows Brothers Company issue 
areprint, from the original edition of 1685, of 
Thomas Budd’s “ Good Order Established in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey.” An Introduc- 
tion by Frederick J. Shepard, of the Buffalo 
Public Library, is added. The little book gives 
an admirable account of the condition of the 
colonies at the date of writing. 


....In view of the fact that James Russell 
Lowell’s active connection with the anti- 
slavery movement lasted only three years, the 
amount of his output on that subject is sur- 
prising. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
brought together no less than sixty of his 
anti-slavery papers in two handsome volumes, 
the edition being limited to 525 copies. 


.... The best edition of Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution ” with which we are acquainted is 
that now published by Putnams in three vol- 
umes, with abundant maps and charts. The 
notes (at the bottom of the page, where they 
belong) by C. R. L. Fletcher, of Oxford, add 
a deal of historical information which Carlyle 
neglected for the sake of dramatic effect. 
(Price, $4.50 net.) 

-++.-The Temple Bible is now complete in 
twenty-four volumes. We have several times 
spoken of the admirable qualities of this edi- 
tion, The volumes are of convenient pocket 
size, four by five inches, and are printed in 
clear type. The text is the authorized version. 
Each book has a full introduction by a scholar 
of repute, and there are notes, maps, etc., at 
the end of each volume. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company ; price, cloth, 40 cents net each; 
limp leather, 60 cents net each.) 2 
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Pebbles 


Avorw whiskey and water; it is a dilu- 
tion and a snare.—Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin, 


.... Are you familiar with the motives of 
Jigganini’s new opera?” “ Yes; he needed 
the money.”—Puck. 


....Mr. Gompers may speak freely now of 
President Eliot’s would-be football champions. 
-—Chicago Tribune. 


....Nodd: “ How did you come out of that 
scrap with your wife?” Todd: “ As usual, I 
apologized for being right.”—Brooklyn Life. 


....President Roosevelt could get more peo- 
ple to read his message if he would incor- 
porate in it a column or so about his bear 
hunt.—The Chicago News. 


Sara put arsenic in Auntie’s soap, 

Aunt washed her face and fell into a dope. 

Uncle Joe frowned at her, “ Sara,” said he, 

“ What a wild hoyden you’re getting to be.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Chased by a dog, I climbed a tree— 

My trousers are a sight to see !— 

I am constrained, therefore, to write: 

“The bark was far worse than the bite.” 
—University of Michigan Wrinkle. 


Willie never did grow wiser, 
But his luck was mighty good, 
Till he stood astride a geyser 
When he didn’t think it would. 
—Columbia Jester. 


She met him in the darkened hall; 
Said he, “ I’ve brought some roses,” 
Her answer seemed irrelevant; 
It was, “ How cold your nose is.” 
—Varsity Fortnightly. 


Full many a mortal, young and old, 
Has gone to his sarcophagus, 
Thro’ pouring water icy cold 
A-down his warm cesophagus. 
—Chaparrel. 


Father went to fry the chops— 
Papa is so kind a man— 
Took the baby for the meat, 
Put him in the frying pan; 
Baby cried, but papa said, 
“ There, there, child, we must be fed!” 
—The Sphinz. 


Wall Street arithmetic: 
10 mills make one trust, 
10 trusts make one combine, 
10 combines make one merger, 
10 mergers make one magnate, 
I magnate makes all the money. 
—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 
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The Recession of Miracle 


THE great and central problem of 
modern theology is the place of miracle 
in religious belief. A hundred years ago 
there was no particular difficulty on the 
subject, for it was easy enough to believe 
in miracles, notwithstanding Hume’s ar- 
gument, which was directed against the 
evidence on which they rested. But the 
common mind did not find it hard to be- 
lieve in reversals of natural law, for very 
little was known of natural law. We 
knew of the order of nature in certain 
grand phenomena, such as the rising of 
the sun every day, but the general fixity 
of all law was something that was not 
understood; much less the extent of the 
sway of law. In those days a miracle 
was not seen to be such a contradiction 
of the laws of nature as it now appears to 
be. Then we seemed to see God’s di- 
rect action somewhat nearer to us; there 
was less nature, with her laws, between 
God and us. Miracles seemed almost in 
the course of nature. 

But things are very different now. We 
see law everywhere. We discover no 
new creation of matter, and no annihila- 
tion. Every minutest movement of an 
atom, and equally every revolution of a 
planet, is controlled by irreversible law. 
The wind no longer bloweth where it 
listeth, but is subject to laws which we 
formulate under the science of meteor- 
ology. If the rain does not come in its 
season, we no longer attribute it to the 
anger of God, but to some peculiar ac- 
tion of sun-spots or some other physical 
cause. So strenuous is this rule of law 
that we question even as to free will, and 
our Materialistic philosophy puts voli- 
tion under bonds of necessity, and we 
have to fight hard to maintain our lib- 
erty. 

Of course, then, the trend of thought 
is away from the biblical miracles. The 
first reply of the ardent defender of mir- 
acles was to deny the conclusions of sci- 
ence as to the universality of law. So 
the law of evolution was attacked, be- 
cause it contradicted the miracle of crea- 
tion as told in Genesis. But geology and 
biology together have been too much for 
the elder form of faith, and they have 
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won the day against it. The retreat of 
miracle from this first stronghold—for it 
was more than an outwork—weakened 
the whole position. The conclusions of 
the biblical critics as to the composition 
of the Old Testament have well nigh 
driven the primitive orthodoxy out of 
the whole citadel of Old Testament mir- 
acle. Sinai follows the six days of cre- 
ation. History finds no place for Noah’s 
Ark. Jonah’s whale and the fiery fur- 
nace of Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 
nego recede into religious romance. 

This leaves us the New Testament, 
with its tremendous miracles of the birth 
and resurrection of our Lord. It is plain 
to every one that the process and the ar- 
gument which have undermined the Old 
Testament miracles are being applied, 
and will be still more applied, to the mir- 
acles of the New Testament. They are 
attacked in the same way. Their unlike- 
lihood under the rule of law is the pri- 
mary presumption against them. While 
criticism can hardly deny that Paul fully 
believed in the bodily resurrection of our 
Lord, it declares that he knew: nothing 
of the virgin birth, and that we find in 
the gospels the evidence of the growth of 
legend in the first century. 

To this undermining process faith of 
the older sort begins to yield. We are 
told by not a few religious teachers that 
law and miracle are the same thing; for 
law is simply God’s way of doing things, 
nothing more. They make every minut- 
est movement of chemical attraction in 
the realm of nature a special volition of 
God. This is no great help; but it 1s 
meant to be. Others, in various Churches, 
tell us, as did the Dean of Ripon the 
other day, that our Lord healed diseases 
much as some Schlatter to-day heals 
hysteria. To such a religious philosophy 
our Lord’s resurrection was not material 
but spiritual, seen only with the eye of 
faith. 

That this recession of faith in miracles 
is already considerable, even in the 
churches which repeat the Apostles’ 
Creed, there can be no doubt. We see it 
in the apologetic attitude toward mir- 
acles, and in the feeling that they are at 
the present time a real difficulty, rather 
than an aid to faith. We still hold to the 
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miracle, but we are looking for our lines 
of retreat. 

Now what is left if the faith in mir- 
acle goes? 

Belief in miracle is a purely intellect- 
ual act. It is not ethical or spiritual. It 
has nothing to do with character. It de- 
pends on arguments, on evidence. It 
goes when evidence goes. So far as it is 
religious, it is concerned: solely with the 
theological side of religion, with its phi- 
losophy or its history. It has value, 
great value, if it is true, in the evidence 
it brings of God. Yet we have sufficient 
evidence of God without miracle. But 
even so, it is only additional evidence, 
arguments, purely intellectual. It may be 
persuasive to character, but it is not char- 
acter. 

If the miracles of our Lord should be 
discredited as history, the teachings of 
his Gospel must remain. The peculiar 
glory of Christianity is in the regenera- 
tion which it brings to the soul. It 
teaches no Buddhist self-effacement, no 
mere Jewish honesty of righteousness, 
but that central reforming of the soul 
which puts it under the rule of love. It 
is not enough to do no wrong to one’s 
neighbor; one must positively love his 
neighbor and even his enemy. Whether 
Christ was born of a virgin or not, 
whether his flesh and blood and bones 
rose from the sepulcher or not, whether 
four hundred believers saw him ascend 
into heaven or not—and we shall not 
hasten to give up our belief—we yet 
know that the Christian religion rests on 
the Sermon on the Mount, on the 
Eleventh Commandment, on the regen- 
eration of the soul taught to Nicodemus, 
on Paul’s psalm of charity. So, if the 
miracles should one of these days have 
to go, we should still hold fast to all the 
duty, the obligation, the service, the char- 
acter, the new heart, the holy life of love, 
and should still believe that we had re- 
tained all that was vital in Christianity, 
all that the miracle was used to support. 


a 


This Session of Congress 


In the second regular session of a Con- 
gress the preparation of the great Appro- 
Priation bills, with an adequate discus- 
sion of them on the floor, leaves little 
time for the treatment of other subjects. 
There is much absolutely necessary work 
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to be done in the space of about fifteen 
weeks, in order that the machinery of 
government may be kept in motion. The 
people desire and expect, however, that 
legislation of an important character, in 
addition to that which cannot be avoided, 
shall be perfected during the present ses- 
sion. 

The determining influence in the clos- 
ing weeks of the recent campaign and at 
the election was that of President Roose- 
velt’s utterances and acts. The expres- 
sion of public opinion at the polls that 
preserved a Republican majority in the 
House was approval of what Congress 
ought to do and was expected to do un- 
der his leadership and in accord with his 
policy, rather than commendation of the 
course of Congress during the session 
that ended on the first day of July. Mr. 
Roosevelt, with Mr. Knox and some 
other members of his Cabinet, had 
pointed out evil or inequitable conditions 
and tendencies that called for remedial 
legislation. In this they had the sym- 
pathetic support of public sentiment and 
conviction. They had also undertaken 
to show how the remedies could and 
ought to be applied. Their addresses con- 
cerning great corporations and the tariff 
were regarded as a kind of promise to the 
public; and it is expected now that by 
Congress this promise shall be kept. If 
the majority of voters had desired rad- 
ical and violent treatment of the Trust 
and Tariff questions they would not have 
made another Republican House. They 
preferred conservative action along the 
lines of the President’s policy; but they 
will not be satisfied if there shall be no 
action whatever before the fourth day of 
March. 

It is clearly the duty of Congress and 
of the Republican majority in it to take 
up both these questions at the present 
short session, and to do something with 
them. We do not mean that a general 
revision of the tariff should be under- 
taken. That work could not be done. An 
attempt to do it, inevitably unsuccessful, 
would disturb business and serve no 
good purpose. Experience shows that it 
is impracticable to revise a small part of 
the tariff without making all of it the sub- 
ject of debate and amendment. The 
President has said that he would prefer 
the appointment of a permanent com- 
mission of “experts of such high char- 
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acter and ability that they could be 
trusted to deal with the subject purely 
from the standpoint of our business and 
industrial needs.” Republican leaders in 
Congress either desire to avoid the ques- 
tion of revision, or, if there must be a 
commission, prefer that it shall be com- 
posed of members of the two existing 
Tariff committees. By one method or 
the other, provision should be made at 
this session for a careful consideration 
of the tariff law, with a view to a read- 
justment of its rates. 
In his speech at Pittsburg Attorney- 
General Knox enumerated the evils as- 
sociated with Trusts, and showed how, 
in his judgment, the safeguards of pub- 
licity and effective supervision or re- 
straint could be obtained. A Constitu- 
tional Amendment is not needed, he 
thinks, but Congress has power to apply 
the desired remedies for Trust evils by 
prescribing the terms on which a Trust 
may engage in interstate commerce. The 
assumption is that to engage in such com- 
merce is essential to the conduct of a 
Trust’s business. It is essential to the 
business of some Trusts, as that business 
is now carried on. But if a Trust now 
sells, or should hereafter decide to sell, 
its product at the doors of its factories, 
and should buy its materials (delivered 
at the same doors) from really subsidiary 
but legally distinct corporations, would it 
then be restrained by the necessity of pro- 
curing an interstate commerce license, 
with attendant publicity and prohibi- 
tions? Possibly no difficulty is here sug- 
gested that could not be overcome by 
Constitutional legislation in accord with 
Mr. Knox’s plan. But the path toward 
the restraint and supervision that are de- 
sired is not perfectly clear. Whether it 


be clear or not, the people-expect that- 


Congress will make an earnest effort at 
this session so to enlarge the scope of the 
Sherman act that Trust evils can be 
reached and removed. The controlling 
majority cannot afford to avoid the ques- 
tion or to drop it at adjournment with- 
out having accomplished anything. 
Oklahoma should be admitted to the 
union of States; New Mexico and Ari- 
zona should be required to wait or to 
unite. The gold standard should be es- 
tablished in the Philippines at once. The 
pending Ship Subsidy bill should be laid 
aside. We hope the Senate will accept 
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the treaty of reciprocity with Newfound- 
land and be willing to give its vote for 
a commercial agreement with Cuba that 
shall reduce the duty on Cuban sugar by 
much more than one-fifth. Time must 
be given to the isthmian canal project, 
whatever shall be the result of the nego- 
tiations with Colombia. The reported 
opinion of Senator Cullom that we have 
a right to construct a canal on the Pan- 
ama route without making a treaty agree- 
ment with the sovereign Power should 
have no weight in Senate or House. The 
President’s compact with the Pacific ca- 
ble company deserves tg be approved. 
Pending treaties of reciproeity should at 
least be discussed in the Senate and 
brought to a vote. We think they ought 
also to be ratified. 

The President so earnestly desires leg- 
islation concerning Trusts, and regards 
it of so much importance, that he would 
probably call the new Congress in spe- 
cial session for action on this subject if 
no amendment of the present law should 
be passed before March 4th. This would 
be his duty. It should not be forgotten 
that the Government and the leaders of 
the party in power (called by its oppo- 
nents the ally and protector of Trusts) 
have not only admitted the existence of 
grave evils due to these organizations, 
but have named and described these evils, 
a:.d asserted that they can be removed by 
new laws. Responsibility for the enact- 
ment of these laws rests upon the Repub- 
lican party’s majority in this Congress, 
to be shifted to the same party’s major- 
ity in the next if the present opportunity 
be lost. Failure to satisfy the reasonable 
expectation of the people this winter or 
at a following special session would con- 
vince a majority of them that they must 
look to the other party for relief. 


SK 
The Menace to Economic In- 
dependence 


ReEcENT developments of trust methods 
show that the intention of the magnates 
is to stop at nothing short of a complete 
control of industry. Recent develop 
ments of trade union methods, on the 
other hand, show that trade union lea¢- 
ers, on their part, aim at nothing less 
than the establishment of a despotis# 
which shall deprive non-union workefs 
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of any possible opportunity to earn a live- 
lihood, and shall extend to union work- 
ers only such opportunities, to earn 
barely so much income as the union may 
dictate. ; 

Between these two efforts, that of the 
trust on the one hand and that of the 
trade unions on the other hand, economic 
liberty is in serious danger. 

How the greater trusts, like the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the United States 
Steel Corporation, for example, have com- 
pelled smaller enterprises to enter the 
combination under penalty of ruin, is too 
familiar a story to need repetition. Hith- 
erto trust methods have .been employed 
chiefly within the field of production. 
Within that field there are left to-day few 
opportunities for the man who would 
prefer economic independence to a life 
of service as a salaried employee. 
Many thousands of ambitious young 
business men, who a generation ago 
would sturdily have fought the battle of 
existence for themselves, are to-day in- 
dustrial dependents, receiving fixed sal- 
aries and liable to dismissal without 
warning, not for incompetence only, but 
merely because a trust decides to modify 
its plan of operations. 

The field of retail business has suffered 
serious inroads here and there by trust 
methods. The so-called Cracker Trust, 
for example, has a grip upon retail trade 
which is felt by every cross roads and 
corner grocer in the land. Department 
stores also, which, under another form, 
are essentially like trusts in their meth- 
ods, have been multiplying in every large 
center of population. Nevertheless, until 
now there have remained many business 
opportunities in retail trade to which men 
of ambition and independent spirit, but 
possessing only a small amount of cap- 
ital, have been attracted. That these op- 
portunities are as rapidly as possible to 
be extinguished in the further evolution 
of trust methods has of late been made 
quite clear. 

The story of the means by which the 
American Tobacco Company is driving 
the retail tobacconist out of business in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Chicago and Kansas 
City, and in scores of smaller towns as 
well, has recently been told. Having by 
successive operation secured an effective 
control of the wholesale tobacco trade 


and of the manufacture of the various 
brands of tobacco and cigars, including a 
very large part of the Cuban output, the 
American Tobacco Company is now en- 
gaged in taking over the retail field; and 
apparently no expenditure necessary to 
accomplish the result will be considered 
too great. Innumerable retail tobacco 
stores, undoubtedly backed by the trust, 
are offering cigars, pipes and tobacco at 
prices which no independent dealer can 
meet. Thus brought face to face with 
ruin, the independent dealer is ap- 
proached by agents of the trust, who 
offer him a moderate price for his stock 
and fixtures and a salaried position as a 
selling agent. If the offer is rejected two 
stores are opened, one on each side of 
him, and, regardless of loss, a competi- 
tion is established which can end only in 
the speedy ruin of the weaker party. 

That these methods will succeed in re- 
tail business, as they have succeeded in 
production, is at least probable. Other 
trusts are already to some extent embark- 
ing upon undertakings similar to that of 
the American Tobacco Company ; and it 
is alleged that among them may be found 
even the enterprise that is acquiring con- 
trol of the cut flower business. It seems 
certain that before long it will be impos- 
sible for any man on his own account to 
engage in even so simple a business as 
selling smoking tobacco and cigars, re- 
tailing cut flowers, selling newspapers, or 
even peanuts and bananas on the street 
corner. Every man who is not a multi- 
millionaire will be a millionaire’s man, 
dependent upon the good will of a su- 
perior for his daily bread. 

Could there be a more melancholy out- 
come of our great American attempt to 
build up a civilization in which every 
man might be independent and self-re- 
specting ? 

But this is not the worst. As the num- 
ber of economic dependents increases, 
their desperate necessity to resist the ar- 
bitrary power of their employers drives 
employees to methods which are further 
destructive of individual liberty. At 
every moment facing the dread possibil- 
ity of discharge at the decision of a trust, 
wage earners cling with desperation to 
“the job,” and begin to look with hatred 
upon the man who would step in and take 
it for a smaller remuneration or on more 
humiliating terms. Consumed by this 
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hatred they yield their consent to the em- 
ployment of any means which their more 
reckless leaders suggest to maintain the 
solidarity of the union interest. 

What will happen when nine-tenths of 
those who, under the business conditions 
of former years, would have been inde- 
pendent business men, find themselves in 
the same condition that the wage earner 
is in to-day? There is little risk in pre- 
dicting that they will unite in organiza- 
tions that will employ trade union meth- 
ods, and that we shall see innumerable 
unions within the salaried class, each 
striving to bar out competition, to limit 
the amount and quality of work, and, in 
short, to maintain a rigorous monopoly 
of “the job.” 

And where then will there be any 
economic liberty? Where will independ- 
ent manhood be? What manner of peo- 
ple shall we be in this “ land of the free 
and home of the brave?” No more se- 
rious problem than this confronts our 
country to-day. 


Professor Lorenz’s Work 


THE general public of this country, 
stimulated by the daily newspapers, has 
taken a very lively interest in the profes- 
sional visitation of an Austrian sur- 
geon to America, who came in order to 
perform an operation to correct the de- 
formity of the child of one of our mil- 
lionaires according to the special meth- 
od invented by himself. The interest 
aroused is, of course, partly due to the 
fact that the presence of the distin- 
guished foreign surgical visitor has been 
taken advantage of to secure the exten- 
sion of the benefits of his operation to 
some of the poorer classes in our large 
cities who happen to be suffering from 
the same deformity. There is no doubt, 
however, that the attention awakened can 
be attributed also to the fact that de- 
formity, especially when congenital, ap- 
peals to universal sympathy; and that 
during the last generation or two a larger 
humanitarian spirit has developed that 
dictates the exertion of every possible ef- 
fort that can assist these pitiable human 
beings and make life more livable for 
them. 

Professor Lorenz does not come to 
teach our American orthopedic surgeons 
—our specialists in the treatment of de- 
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formed children—something they did not 
know before. Lorenz’s operation has 
been practiced in this country for almost, 
if not quite, a decade of years; and some 
of the best results attained by the use of 
the method invented by the Vienna pro- 
fessor have been reported from Amer- 
ica. His treatment is in line with that re- 
turn to the principle of taking advantage 
of nature’s own auxiliary efforts and 
her manifold compensating factors for 
the relief of disease and deformity that 
characterizes much of recent progress in 
medicine and surgery on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

In certain chiidren nature has failed to 
provide proper sockets for the bones of 
the thigh to work in—that is, it has failed 
to make a complete hip joint. These pa- 
tients are spoken of as suffering from 
congenital dislocation of the hip. Some- 
times the condition is not noticed until 
the child begins to make spontaneous 
movements. As they grow older they 


prove to be pitiably deformed and learn 
to walk only with great difficulty, their 
gait being slow and very awkward. Pro- 


fessor Lorenz sets the heads of their 
thigh bones in their proper places and 
then fixes them firmly in position. The 
pressure of the head of the femur grad- 
ually makes for the bone an acetabulum 
—that is, a socket in the bone of the 
pelvis—in which it comes to move quite 
normally. Further dislocation does not 
occur, and the bones remaining in place 
perfect the original work of the surgeon 
by the exercise of the pressure and 
counterpressure that eventually gives a 
very practical hip joint. The results se- 
cured by this manipulation—for it is this 
rather than an operation that is the se- 
cret of Professor Lorenz’s successes—are 
excellent. Patients successfully treated 
go through life not as almost helpless, al- 
ways pitiable cripples, but as individuals 
whose powers of locomotion may be 
somewhat impaired, tho not sufficiently 
to hamper their application to some se- 
rious occupation. 

The interest awakened in Professor 
Lorenz’s presence is a good sign. It isa 
matter for congratulation that the de- 
formed should be the subject of such uni- 
versal solicitude. Scarcely a hundred 
years have passed since deformed chil- 
dren were first treated even in our West- 
ern civilization with anything like the 
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care they deserve. It was one of the unex- 
pected effects of the upheaval of thought 
at the time of the French Revolution and 
“the restoration of its title deeds to hu- 
manity” in “The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man,” that the blind and the 
deaf and dumb, the lame and the halt and 
the insane came to be considered to have 
rights also. Before that, the Chinese 
or ancient Grecian custom of exposure 
of deformed children was not carried out, 
but so little care was taken of them, so 
little attention paid to their necessities, 
that they would in most cases have been 
better dead. 

Deformed children usually require the 
time-taking care that only endowed, well 
supported institutions can give them. 
They are often the children of the very 
poor. Usually there is no lack of medi- 
cal interest in them, for specialists, as has 
been exemplified by Professor Lorenz, 
are always willing to devote their time to 
them. What is needed is larger and more 
commodious, better appointed, in a word, 
better endowed institutions. It is to be 
hoped that the present public interest in 
deformed children will not fritter itself 
away in mere sentiment, but that philan- 
thropic generosity, stimulated by the re- 
newal of attention to the subject, will find 
permanent expression in more ample pro- 
vision in all our large cities for the de- 
formed of all classes. No more benefi- 
cent result from the present situation 
could possibly be expected. 


se 
The Musical Season 


From one point of view it might be 
said that music is always in season. 
Even in midsummer, operettas or “ mu- 
sical comedies” are performed inartificial- 
ly cooled theatres, and at all the summer 
resorts string and brass bands play two 
or three times a day. Some of these 
bands are of international fame and re- 
main in the field all the year round. 
Others are temporary, and in some of 
these one may find players from our lead- 
ing organizations, such as the Philhar- 
monic Society, of New York, and even 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
members of which are supposed never 
to play under any one but their official 
conductor. Of course, the music per- 
formed by summer bands is summer 
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music—comparable to the “breezy” 
summer books issued by the publishers. 
The regular musical season used to be- 
gin in October, but now, owing to the 
general tendency of well-to-do families 
to prolong their sojourn in the country, 
November is the opening month, apart 
from a few minor concerts given in Oc- 
tober to small and reluctant audiences. 
Thus different kinds of music have their 
seasons, like the straw hat and the derby. 

The principal month for new operettas 
is September. It must be said, however, 
that the word operetta is, like the kind 
of entertainment it denotes, fast becom- 
ing obsolete. What the managers proud- 
ly announce as new “ comic operas,” or 
“musical comedies,” are usually little 
more than farces accompanied by com- 
monplace music, and in many cases they 
are difficult to distinguish from vaude- 
villes. Occasionally, something better 
comes along, like “ King Dodo,” or “A 
Country Girl.” The last named, together 
with “A Chinese Honeymoon,” “ The 
Silver Slipper” (a sequel to “ Floro- 
dora”), and “ The Mocking Bird,” are 
at present enjoying the favor of Metro- 
politan audiences and will later go on the 
road. Some of the musical farces do 
some traveling before they come to New 
York. They are tried on the supposedly 
less critical audiences of smaller towns, 
and crude defects in the plot and dialog 
are remedied. Sometimes, as in the 
case of “ The Silver Slipper,” the process 
of fitting it on continues in the 
metropolis. 

Last year Mr. Maurice Grau took his 
grand opera singers on a Western tour 
before opening in New York; this proved 
an advantage in so far as the operas were 
better rehearsed than usual at their first 
performance here, but a disadvantage 
inasmuch as the voices of some of his 
high-priced singers became fatigued and 
more or less impaired. This year the 
Western and other cities will have to 
wait for their share of grand opera till 
after the Metropolitan season. The only 
absolute novelty is to be an opera by a 
woman—Miss Smyth’s “ The Forest,” a 
work which was coldly received in Lon- 
don, but highly praised by the London 
critics. Among the semi-novelties and 
revivals promised are Verdi’s “ Ernani ” 
and “Un Ballo in Maschera,” Pon- 
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chielli’s “ Gioconda,” and two of Mo- 
zart’s less-known operas, “Il Seraglio” 
and “ Cosi fan tutte,” which will be given 
to please Mme. Sembrich and her many 
admirers. These operas are, of course, 
for New York only; in the other cities 
the short season of two or three weeks 
will be devoted to the more familiar and 
popular works, among which, it is to be 
feared, “ Carmen” will not be included 
this time, owing to the absence of Mme. 
Calvé and the unfortunate American 
habit of neglecting even such a delight- 
ful opera as Bizet’s masterwork if a pop- 
ular idol is missing in the cast. 

Great difficulty was experienced by 
Mr. Grau—tho he is the highest bidder 
in the operatic market—in getting a tenor 
for the Wagner operas. He finally suc- 
ceeded in enticing Herr Anthes away 
from Dresden. The engagement of the 
famous German conductor, Alfred Hertz, 
and of Herr Elmblad, an experienced 
stage manager, insures a brighter outlook 
for the Wagner performances than we 
have had for several years. The Ger- 


man singers will have to do their best 
if they wish to hold their own in their 
special field, in comparison with the 
American Lillian Nordica, who will be 


the chief Wagnerian soprano. Emma 
Eames will also add strength to the 
American contingent, both in the Ger- 
man and the French operas. Mme. Sem- 
brich has already given one of her charm- 
ing song recitals in several cities, and her 
example will be followed by other opera 
singers. Other vocalists make a special- 
ty of the concert stage, and of these there 
will be a large crop, both East and West. 
One of them, Herbert Witherspoon, has 
won such unanimous critical praise as to 
deserve special mention. . 

Apart from the young Bohemian, 
Kocian, who proved himself a brilliant 
virtuoso at his American début last Sat- 
urday, no violinist of note is expected; 
but the list of pianists is as large as usual 
and, fortunately, it includes Joseffy and 
MacDowell. Among the visitors from 
abroad are Hambourg, Gabrilowitch, 
Lamond, who makes a specialty of 
Beethoven, and Pugno, the most inter- 
esting of them all. Some of the foreign- 
ers are brought over by rival pianoforte 
makers, but that does not impair their 
value unless the piano happens to be 
poor. All of them give recitals the coun- 
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try over, and also appear with the lead- 
ing orchestras. The list of these or- 
chestras is growing. Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Boston, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
have them. The situation is somewhat 
anomalous. New York doubtless has five 
times as many orchestral players as any 
other American city, yet its orchestras 
are heard only at home, while all the 
others travel; that of Chicago has been 
heard in New York twice, while those of 
Boston and Pittsburgh are regular visit- 
ors, and this week Philadelphia’s new 
band will also make a bid for metropoli- 
tan favor and criticism. 


a 


The Garden of the World 


THE United States has been called the 
garden of the world. It needs a good 
power of imagination to see this fact and 
help to realize it. President J. J. Hill, of 
the Great Northern Railroad, said re- 
cently : 

“There are a thousand million people off 
our Pacific Coast, with only three million 
farmers on the Pacific Slope to reach out for 
their trade.” 


It needs the whole of the United States 
to back up these three millions of farm- 
ers, with the product of every acre of 
the national domain brought to its high- 
est tillage. Meanwhile, to the East our 
markets are developing almost as rapidly 
as tothe West. The fact that one million 
of farms have been added to our produc- 
ing force within ten years no longer cre- 
ates a glut in the home market. Thirty 
years ago we had to burn corn for fuel, 
but since that we have broken the cordon 


of narrow economic principle and 90 § 


reached the world’s market that the crops 
of 1900 brought remunerative prices, 
while the billion and a half bushels of 
1901 placed corn among the costliest of 
cereals. When our means of transporta- 
tion are supplemented by the Isthmian 
Canal we can swing the great Mississipp! 
and Missour harvests to the West as eas 
ily as to the East. We shall never agail 
burn corn for lack of a market. This is 
the state of affairs while we are cultivat- 
ing about eight hundred and fifty mil 
lions of acres, and two-fifths of the na 
tional domain are still beyond the reach 
of agriculture. 

The population of the world is increas 
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ing by at least five hundred millions in a 
century. If well fed and homed, the in- 
crease will go on faster rather than slow- 
er. There are two ways of looking at 
this fact; either from the Malthusian 
standpoint that the population is increas- 
ing too fast and humanity must degen- 
erate, or that the earth can feed its popu- 
lation, even if it increases at a more rap- 
id ratio. If Malthus was right, we must 
look with favor on Mount Pelée, on war, 
and on pestilence, for they make possible 
an endurable survival, if not the survival 
of the fittest. But the whole of the nine- 
teenth century demonstrated that de- 
pleted population is nowhere a sign of 
prosperity. What we have to look for- 
ward to is more probably a world popu- 
lation of over two thousand millions be- 
fore the close of this century, and the 
whole of this vast population better fed 
and better housed and better educated 
and in every way more prosperous and 
enlightened than the fifteen hundred mil- 
lions with which the century opened. 
The just obligation of the United 
States to such conditions as we have out- 
The average 


lined is a worthy study. 
yield of wheat is at present fifteen bush- 
els per acre, altho experts carry this 
— up to twenty-five bushels, and 


the State of Washington averages 
twenty-nine bushels. The average 
reached in England is forty bushels per 
acre. A judicious wheat grower writes: 

“There is good reason for believing that 
we can carry the average yield of wheat for 
several States up to forty bushels per acre, and 
for the United States up to thirty bushels to 
the acre.” 


This will double one of the most im- 
portant food products of the world. The 
average corn crop for I90I was sixteen 
bushels, but for 1902 it is estimated at 
thirty bushels. There are many fields 
yielding from eighty to one hundred 
bushels per acre. And there have been 
recorded yields considerably higher than 
these, with the right use of fertilizers 
and right tillage. An expert says that 
the average yield of corn for the whole 
United States should be carried up to 
fifty bushels per acre—that is, two-thirds 
higher than that in 1902. In that case the 
yield for 1902 would be one-half million 
bushels greater than it is, or in excess of 
three billions of bushels. On such an 
estimate our corn yield would average 
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one-third to one-half greater than at 
present. Considering the natural rate of 
increase in acreage, this would carry our 
corn crop up to five billions of bushels by 
1912. In wheat growing we have to 
meet freezing out in winter, over-satura- 
tion in spring, possible drought at a later 
period, and excessive rain during har- 
vests. Most of these evils are largely 
within our control, as is largely the ap- 
plication of scientific principles in the 
breeding of varieties. Another of our 
most important food crops includes the 
different varieties of fruit; more particu- 
larly the apple. It is estimated by differ- 
ent authorities that the fruit crop of the 
United States is from one-fourth to one- 
third wasted, through careless cultiva- 
tion, careless handling, improper storage 
and attacks of insects. The reports of 
Dr. Howard, United States Entomolo- 
gist, confirm this estimate, and make our 
total loss from insects to be annually 
three hundred millions of dollars. 

The population of the United States in 
1850 was 23 millions; in 1900 it was 75 
millions, or about treble in half a cen- 
tury. The wheat crop in 1850 was 100 
millions of bushels; in 1900 it was over 
522 millions, or about five times as much. 
The corn crop was in 1850 592 millions 
of bushels; in 1900 it was two billions 
one hundred millions, or about four times 
as much. The oat crop during the same 
period increased over six-fold, while 
sugar went up in a six-fold ratio. In 
other words, while the population was in- 
creased about three-fold in half a cen- 
tury, the production of sugar went up 
six-fold, of oats six-fold, of corn four- 
fold, and of wheat five-fold. Other food 
productions have increased in even 
greater ratio to the increase of popula- 
tion, especially fruit and sea products. 
There are no statistics to determine ac- 
curately the enormous increase in the 
production of such fruits as grapes, ber- 
ries and even apples and pears. We do 
know, however, that in the ’50’s one car 
of grapes glutted the New York market; 
to-day its presence would scarcely be 
noted. Population may be expected to 
double in about thirty years; food prod- 
ucts in considerably less than twenty 
years. A complete estimate of food sup- 
ply of all sorts would probably fix the 
doubling period at between twelve and 
fifteen years. In this estimate we must 
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bear in mind that intensive farming with 
applied science is rapidly taking the place 
of extensive farming. The product of 
one acre is fully equivalent to the product 
of ten under the older culture. 

The nineteenth century made long 
strides toward the principle, as a prac- 
tical working theory, that all men are 
neighbors. It elevated political economy 
to a science of humanity. Toward the 
whole world we bear a new relation. The 
United States, with its larger degree of 
knowledge, its freedom from local attri- 
tion, its capacity to work as a unit, is un- 
der obligation to till its acres for the uni- 
versal welfare. It is not simply a busi- 
ness principle, but a moral obligation, to 
make our land a garden, and our surplus 
the largest that applied science can cre- 
ate. Above all other peoples we must 
bear a part in feeding the world—that 
new and populous world which is to 
characterize the future. That jealousy 
which would depress other sections for 
local advantage is, in about equal degree, 
moral and financial imbecility. On the 
basis of a marvelously growing com- 
merce and more intense alliance of in- 
terests throughout the world, President 
McKinley placed his favorite doctrine of 
reciprocity. In his Farewell Address he 
said: 

“ The period of exclusiveness is past. Com- 
mercial wars are unprofitable. A policy of 
good-will is in harmony with the spirit of the 
times.” 


This is the true and most practical con- 


ception of the United States. It is at 
present, and must remain for at least an- 
other half century, the grand and unfail- 
ing resource for food for the multiplying 
millions of the earth. We must irrigate 
our arid lands as an obligation to human- 
ity. We must plant and reap our farms 
for the advantage of the human family. 
The beautifying of a single homestead is 
a public benefaction. The draining of 
a marsh, even if it be but a single acre, is 
a national blessing. All efforts at better- 
ment reach not only the circle of near 
residents, but less consciously, not less 
surely, they touch larger circles, and 
unite with other toward events to create 
national and world prosperity. The 
Golden Rule is the best protective tariff 
ever conceived and formulated. 
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Sumner and WW Printed last week a let- 
Whittier ter of Mrs. Lincoln to Sen- 
ator Sumner, dated April 
2d, 1866, which he sent to Mr. Whittier, 
on account of its reference to “ Snow- 
Bound.” We are indebted to Elizabeth 
Hume, of Amesbury, Mass., for a copy 
of Sumner’s letter to Whittier, which, 
perhaps, accompanied it. It is as fol- 
lows: 
SENATE CHAMBER, 
“oth April, 66. 
“My Dear WHITTIER: 

“T never miss anything you write and have 
just read your ‘ Snow-Bound,’ sent me by a 
fair friend. It is beautiful. 

“ Pray who is the character, described as: 

‘A not unfear’d, half welcome guest, 

Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words and ways?’ 

“TI presume it is after life and have more 
than curiosity to know the original. 

“ You will enjoy our triumph in the passage 
of the Civil Rights Bill. It is a great bill. But 
was there ever a country so troubled as ours? 

“Had the President exercised a little dis- 
cretion and put himself in harmony with Con- 
gress all our difficult questions would have 
been settled easily and the Declaration of 
Independence would have become a living 
word. Oh! great day! Could we see this ac- 
complished, then would not our country be 
bright and beauteous, fairest of the fair! 

“For all that you have said accept my 
heart’s gratitude, and believe me, 

“ Dear Whittier, 

“Ever Affectionately Thine, 
“ CHARLES SUMNER.” 
& 
Just now we see, what we 
might have expected, an at- 
tempt to persuade Congress 
to repeal the law stopping the sale of all 
intoxicating liquors in the post-ex- 
changes of the army. This follows Gen- 
ral Corbin’s report recommending that 
beer and light wine be restored, and Mr. 
Root approves. We are not clear that 
the experiment of stopping the sale of 
liquors has been fairly tried. Have the 
commanders of the posts tried to make 
the post-exchanges popular without liq- 
uors, or have they completely closed 
them? The report of Judge-Advocate 
Davis, just issued, does not seem to bear 
out General Corbin’s recommendation, as 
the number of court martials under the 
new rule is less proportionately than it 
was before. In 1899 they were 93.3 pet 
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1,000 soldiers, and in 1900 they were 
100.5; while in 1901, under the new law, 
they were but 65.5, and last year 61.3. 
We have been told by the highest author- 
ity that those who enlist in the Army are 
usually temperate youths. It is for the in- 
terests of the Army and of the men in- 
dividually that they remain such, and that 
temptations be not pressed upon them. 
We have not observed that the Secretary 
of the Navy proposes to offer the soldiers 
on our men-of-war the opportunity to 
get grog when they please ; that has been 
done away with. If the sale of beer in 
post-exchanges really tends to temperance 
on the part of temperance soldiers, then 
we favor it ; but that yet is not clear. If it 
simply provides conveniences for intem- 
perate soldiers, then we do not favor it. 
We should prefer to have the officers use 
their power to close the szloons near the 


posts. 
& 


The Church News Asso- 
ciation’s count of the attend- 
ants at church in Manhat- 
tan on a pleasant Sunday in November 
was instructive as far as it went, but re- 
quires considerable comment. The 
population is taken at 1,931,162, and of 
these 482,973 are supposed to be. chil- 
dren under fifteen, and these were not 
counted. That leaves an adult popula- 
tion of 1,448,189. Of these it was 
reckoned that 695,942 are communicants 
of Christian Churches. The total attend- 
ance at the services, morning and even- 
ing, was found to be 451,731, leaving 
997,189 adults who attended no Christian 
place of worship. But the Jews were 
not counted, and there were in 1890 over 
40,000 male heads of families attend- 
ant on the Synagogs, which would 
probably require us to deduct at least 
200,000 from the non-attendants. The 
Roman Catholics were not unfairly dis- 
criminated against, as the attendants at 
the early morning masses were included 
in the count. The attendance at the Catho- 
lic churches was 317,454 and at Protes- 
tant churches 134,277; butthe Protestants 
had an attendance of 77 per cent. of their 
claimed membership, while the Catholic 
attendance was under 61 per cent. Per- 
haps the Catholic population is exag- 
gerated, and perhaps more Protestants 
than Catholics attended church twice in 


Church 
Attendance 
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the day. But there can be no mistake 
about the figures, which make the men in 
the Protestant churches 31 per cent. of 
the total attendance, while in the Catholic 
churches they were but 22 per cent. 
These statistics show a pretty fair condi- 
tion, altho multitudes go to church only 
occasionally or not at all. It is better 
than in Liverpool, England, where a late 
count showed but 15 per cent. of the 
population at church, while in New York 
it was 23 per cent. 


Two men who had not 
their superiors in the 
British Church, both 
Nonconformists, have died within a few 
days of each other. Hugh Price Hughes 
was the most distinguished Wesleyan 
preacher, a fighter against the conserva- 
tism of his Church, an organizer of re- 
volt against it, who had to establish a 
newspaper to support his measures and 
who was the ablest representative in 
England of the best modern evangelistic 
spirit. He created almost such a revolu- 


Mr. Hughes and 
Dr. Parker 


tion in the Wesleyan Church as John 


Wesley created in the English Church in 
his day. He was bitterly opposed by the 
old leaders, but he carried the day, and 
was at the time of his death, at the age 
of fifty-five, the most honored man in his 
communion. He died of.over-work. Dr. 
Joseph Parker was a very different man. 
He was the most famous of the Con- 
gregational ministers, and he was given 
the honor of being made President, for 
the year, of the national Congregational 
body; but it was late in his life, for his 
eccentricities, and, we must say, his con- 
ceit, were against him. But he was the 
most sought after of all preachers in 
London, the most courageous in his ut- 
terance, the most original; not so much 
an evangelist as Spurgeon and Hughes, 
but an expositor who could fearlessly 
apply laws of righteousness to prince or 
people, and who was ever ready to give 
his help to the humblest of his brethren. 
& 


Westminster Abbey has 
long been a center of 
Broad Church doctrine 
in the Church of England, and it is not 
surprising that Canon Henson follows 
in the steps of Dean Stanley. He 
preached a funeral sermon on the Rev. 


Canon Henson’s 
Invitation 
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Hugh Price Hughes, the distinguished 
Wesleyan, and appealed to the Noncon- 
formists to come into relations with the 
Established Church, that such a bitter 
conflict might be avoided as has been 
seen over the Education bill. This he 
followed by a letter to the London Times 
in which he protested that reunion must 
soon become a leading question in the 
Church, but that it could not be achieved 
until the Established Church shall cease 
to regard Nonconformists as aliens, their 
sacraments as doubtful, and themselves 
as left to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God. He went further in indicating that 
Churchmen would have to review the 
teachings of historic science and of the 
New Testament, revise their dogmatic 
statements and reverse their attitude of 
exclusiveness. That they ought to do so 
is beyond question, but that they soon 
will is very improbable. Canon Henson 
is in the minority there as here. But 
here and there a strong and positive sen- 
timent is drawing the Episcopal Churches 
to a more brotherly view of their relation 
to other denominations. We see it here 
in our cities; and we are especially 
pleased to see it of late in the editorial ut- 
terances of The Churchman, which last 
week quoted with no word of criticism, 
but with apparent approval, what he had 
said the previous week on the desirability 
that the Episcopal Church should find 
some way of union with other American 
Churches episcopally governed. In its 
fresh and broader view of fellowship and 
union we believe that it represents the 
wishes of the larger churches in our 
Eastern States. 


Mr. Balfour is gaining a victory over 
the people in crowding his Education bill 
through the House of Commons, and we 
suppose it will go this week to the House 
of Lords. He has allowed one impor- 
tant amendment which drives the ex- 
treme Anglicans almost to join the oppo- 
nents of the bill. It takes away from the 
rector of the parish the power to ap- 
point the teachers in the Church schools 
supported by public taxes, and gives it to 
a board on which the electors are repre- 
sented. But the House of Lords will be 
asked to restore this control. It is not 
surprising that in both Great Britain and 
France there should be the bitterest kind 
of conflict over schools, while in this 
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country we have absolute peace. But we 
have separation of Church and State. 
& 


A session of the District Court of the 
United States, sitting in Richmond, has 
thrown out the petition of the negroes of 
Virginia against the new Constitution of 
that State. It was the concurrent opin- 
ion of Chief Justice Fuller, who presided, 
and District Judge Waddill that the 
court had no jurisdiction, but Judge 
Waddill expressed his regret at being 
obliged so to decide, and said that in 
some way a chance should be given to 
the hundred thousand citizens concerned 
to present their case and claim the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, with no quibbling as to 
technicalities. We ~—e this may be done. 


We observe that a number of our 
papers are protesting that Apostle Smoot 
must not be admitted to the United 
States Senate if he should be elected from 
Utah, as is proposed. But why not? If 
it can be proved that he is a polygamist 
in life, that is reason enough; we have 
kept a man out of the House for that 
offense. But we do not hear it said that 
he lives in polygamy, simply that he is 
an elder of the Mormon Church. With 
that the Senate has nothing to do. Sen- 
ator Kyle was a minister in the Congre- 
gational Church, and President Harrison 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church. As 
to religious offices our Government is in- 
different. 

st 

It is a satisfaction to know that the 
Republicans have won the election in 
Hawaii. The name does not carry the 
same meaning as in the States; it means 
the support of civilized American ways 
against the regressive native “ Home 
Rule” party which supported Queen 
Liliuokalani and.sent Wilcox as a dele- 
gate to Washington. A full-blood Ha- 
waiian takes his place, and Governor 
Dole is supported. 


The reply of the President to two 
South Carolinians as to the appointment 
of a negro to office in that State is sim- 
ply unanswerable and ought to please 
those to whom it is addressed for its 
positive frankness, if not for its doctrine. 
That kind of a man his foes ought to 
like. 





INSURANCE 


Life Insurance as Collateral for 
Institutional Debts 


Ir a church, a hospital or a college 
needs money for purposes of extension 
or to refund an old and pressing debt, it 
can issue mortgage bonds on what prop- 
erty it has; such bonds, issued in con- 
veniently small denominations, and hav- 
ing their dates of maturity distributed 
from ten to thirty years, might be of- 
fered to members and friends of the in- 
stitution instead of asking them for do- 
nations. Such bonds, properly secured, 
become a business investment, and can 
stand on their own merits. 

And yet the real property of any such 
institution is not the very best security 
for a mortgage, on anything like the 
usual ratio, because of the difficulty of 
realizing on it. The Church Endow- 
ment Society (already mentioned sev- 
eral times in THE INDEPENDENT) there- 
fore proposes to supplement and strength- 
en this security by means of life insur- 
ance. Endowment policies are to be 
taken out on the younger members of the 
church or friends of the institution, made 
payable to the society as trustee for the 
particular institution. As the mortgage 
bonds, whatever their specified term, are 
made redeemable after one year at 104 
and accrued interest, death of one of the 
insured persons enables a portion of the 
debt to be wiped out at once, and matur- 
ity of the endowment will, of course, 
equally dispose of so much of the debt. 
The endowment policy is itself non-for- 
feitable, so that the proportion paid for 
is always secure. 

The institution has to pay interest on 
the money it borrows and to provide for 
redemption of the principal. So far 
there is nothing unusual. The institu- 
tion must also pay the premiums on the 
policies ; and thus, if all the insured lived 
out their terms, it might be that close 
figuring would show that the institution 
pays in the long run everything it re- 
ceives. But even this might not be quite 
so; there will in practice be some margin 
from the insurance element in the case, 
since some will not live through; and 
there is a large benefit in the uniform dis- 
tribution of the process over a long term. 
The scheme is really one by whic pro- 
viding a sinking fund for payment of a 


debt is made more certain and less bur- 
densome. The term “sinking fund” 


means any method of providing means, by 
installment, for paying off a funded debt. 

We should add that the Church En- 
dowment Society is wholly undenomina- 
tional, and that it has arranged with the 
Mutual Life for bee insurance. 


“THE valued-policy law is a fraud 
on the face of it. No honest man wants 
a crook to make money out of an insur. 
ance company that has a line on his own 
building. The valued-policy law puts a 
premium on crime. The excuse that the 
local insurance agent should not write a 
larger policy on a building than it is 
worth will not pass muster. It is often 
impossible for an agent to tell the value 
of a building. He is not an architect or 
a carpenter.” This vigorous language is 
used by Commissioner Yates, of Mis- 
souri, who, we regret to say, has resigned 
the position, to return to law practice. 
He does not overstate or misstate the 
natural effect of such laws, for they say 
to dishonest persons, “ If you can have a 
building entirely destroyed your insur- 
ance, however excessive it may be, should 
be collectible without inquiry.” It would 
be too much to say that the fraud is in- 
tended by legislators who vote for such 
a law, but fraud is its natural tendency. 

....Of late insurance commissioners 
have shown a very commendable disposi- 
tion to do something practical and ef- 
fective to make supervision really pro- 
tective to the citizen. In Iowa the State 
Auditor has issued the list of “ wild cat ” 
concerns prepared under direction of the 
associated commissioners, and has asked 
the people of Iowa to co-operate with the 
department in having the laws enforced. 
This they can do, he says, by ascertain- 
ing whether the policies they hold are is- 
sued by authorized companies. All 
agents who solicit business for fire com- 
panies (except in State and county mu- 
tuals) are required to procure and file a 
certificate of authority on behalf of them- 
selves and those they represent; so if 
every man will ask to see this certificate 
before taking any offered policy—as is 
“for your protection and advantage in 
case you have a loss ”— it will be an aid 
to the State officials. This is only rea- 
sonable. The citizen should do his part. 


2017 











FINANGIAL 


Give the Philippines the Gold 
Standard 


In the first week of the present session, 
Congress should enact the provisions of 
last session’s House Philippine Govern- 
ment bill for the establishment of the 
gold standard in the islands. Of course, 
if some modification of those provisions 
should be required, on account of the fall 
of the price of silver, the needed change 
should be made; but the substance of the 
House bill’s currency section should be- 
come a law without delay. It will be re- 
called that the Government sent to the 
islands Mr. Conant, a thoroughly compe- 
tent agent, to inquire and report concern- 
ing the currency question, that his report 
called for the establishment of the gold 
standard by the displacement of the sil- 
ver dollars then in use by similar coins 
having a gold value (to be maintained) 
of 50 cents, that his recommendations 
had the earnest support of the Philippine 
Commission, the President and the War 
Department, and that the substance of 
them was embodied in the House bill. 

But the Republicans of the Senate in- 
sisted upon the retention of the silver 
standard. The Senate committee referred 
the matter to a sub-committee composed 
of Mr. Allison, Mr. Beveridge and Mr. 
Dubois ; and this sub-committee’s remark- 
able report was adopted by the full com- 
mittee, which was controlled by a Repub- 
lican majority, and which thus accepted 
and approved what appear to have been 
the views of Mr. Dubois, of Idaho, an in- 
corrigible Silverite of the Bryan type. 
There was a hope that in conference the 
House would be able to preserve the cur- 
rency provisions of its bill for final en- 
actment ; but the opposition of a Repub- 
lican Senate was so stubborn that the cur- 
rency section was thrown overboard to 
save the remainder of that important bill 
for the government of the Philippines. 
We have never seen any satisfactory ex- 
planation of the Senate committee’s cu- 
rious attitude. 

The effect of that failure to give the 
Philippines a stable and civilized cur- 
rency has been most deplorable. Owing 
to the continued decline of the gold value 
of silver, the Philippine Government has 
already lost more than $1,000,000. Fluc 


tuations and decline have exerted a most 
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injurious influence upon business in the 
islands, deepening the depression caused 
by war and pestilence. School teachers, 
civil officers and other Americans have 
suffered much pecuniary loss; and the 
only persons gaining anything have been 
the foreign bankers and money-changers 
of Manila and Hong Kong. 

It is not probable that the gold value 
of silver will advance in the near future. 
Even Siam has now (last week) adopted 
the gold standard; a similar change is 
said to be impending in the Straits Set- 
tlement, and the news from Mexico indi- 
cates that the acceptance of the gold 
standard in that country cannot long be 
delayed. The depressing influence of 
China’s financial operations in connection 
with the indemnity payments will con- 
tinue for a long time. But the United 
States would now be suffering no injury 
from the decline and fluctuations (ex- 
cept, perhaps, with respect to our China 
trade) if a sane and enlightened cur- 
rency policy for the Philippines had not 
been rejected last spring by the Senate. 
With what emotions the Republicans of 
the Senate committee regard their ex- 
traordinary blunder we do not know. 
The logic of the situation, together with 
the urgent appeals of Governor Taft, 
should drive them now to immediate ac- 
tion. Mr. Lodge and his associates 
should take up the question at once and 
provide some remedy for the evils which 
might have been averted if they had not 
rejected the provisions of last session’s 
House bill. 

as 

THE quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent. is now payable on the preferred 
stock of the Buffalo and Susquehanna 
Railroad Company, of which Fisk & Rob- 
inson are the transfer agents. 

....Dividends and coupons an- 
nounced : 

United States Leather Co., Preferred, $1.50 
per share, payable January 2d. 

International Paper Co., Preferred, 114 per 
cent., payable December 31st. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R’way, Preferred, 1 
per cent., payable December “ 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R’way, Coupons, 
payable December ist. 

owa Central R’way, First Mort. 5 per cent. 
Coupons. payable December rst. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent., payable January 2d. 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., Preferred, quar- 
terly, 134 per cent., payable December 15th. 
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Humors 


They take possession of the body, and are Lords 
of Misrule. 

They are attended by pimples, boils, the itching 
tetter, salt rheum, and other cutaneous eruptions; 
by feelings of weakness, languor, general debility 
and what not. 

They cause more suffering than anything else. 

Health, Strength, Peace and Pleasure require 
their expulsion, and this is positively effected, ac- 
cording to thousands of grateful testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which radically and permanently drives them out 
and builds up the whole system. 


PATENTS 


send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
free report on patentability. 


ORLAN CLYDE CULLEN 


Counselor-at-Law 
U. S. Supreme Court, registered Att’y U. S. 
Patent Office, U. S. and Foreign Patents, 
Caveats, Trade Marks and Copyrights. 
No. 700 7th Street, N. W. 


OPPOSITE U. S. PATENT OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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TIDINE 
and COMFORT 
for all men by using 


WASHBURNE’S 


Cuff Holders 


Instantly Attached or Detached. 


Sent Prepaid for. . . 
Scarf Holder 


They never come loose—a tiny lever with a 


bulldog grip. 
Illustrated Catalogue of others on request. 


AMERICAN RING Co., Dept.42, Waterbury, Conn. 





im 122-124 Fifth Avenue 17 th@16th Sts 





Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


Wf your dealer cannot you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer, 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 
eee HS 





NEW YORK 











i solid silver atless than halfthe 
Cost. Goods 


stamped 
GREAT 
are guaranteed 25 years, 


For sale by ali jewelers. Send for 
booklet No, Bsa . 


International Silver Co., Successor to 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
port, Conn. 
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EDUCATION 


RUMSEY HALL, ®t. w= 
WABAN SCHOOL, | wae AT Ass, 


Home school for twenty-five ‘pore. oan PILLsBuRyY, A.M., Principal, 
URY, 


OBSRLIN ACADEMY 


Seventieth year. ‘Titteen instructors. 
to prepare for any college or scientific school Tt. gym 
pee Reasonable. For cupplogne apply to 

JouN FisHER Peck, Principal, Box F 55, Oberlin, Ohio 


Ot Positions 


| 983 were made to Ci 
Thi were appo ted di 
un 














COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE t'O1L.LEt ER 
2:23-25 Pa. Ave. . E.. ashington, D.C 
Satiuallllindliienetaandaaiienetemseetinenststimenemianth hemeetiaatll 





Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 








An Exhibition of Drawings and 
Water-Color Sketches by .. . 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 





KATE GREENAWAY 


November 17th to December 4th,"1902. 


- - 20 East 16th St., New York 
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Farmers Attention 


Buy your Magazines and Papers of the 


OLDEST SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
in the U. S. and Save 10 to 50 per cent. 


WE WILL SUPPLY FOR ONE YEAR 
$1.00) $4.00 

2.00 value for 

1.00) $2.00 








Live Stock Journal, . =. 
Breeders’ Journal, ° * 
Household Magazine, . 


Woman’s Home Companion, $1.00 $2.50 
Good Housekeeping, . - 1.00 > Value for 


Vick’s Family Magazine, . .50) $1.25 


$4.00} Been 


Gentury Magazine, . . 


Breeders Gazette, e 2.00 


Both 
$1.25 


Both 


$3.00 


Hundreds of offers like the above in our 
96 page Catalogue. Send for it to-day, it 
saves you money on every thing you read. 


Success, . . “ ° 
Leslie’s Monthly, . 


$1.00 
1.00 


nett 


Review of Reviews, .' 
Everybody’s Magazine, . 








Address 


KENYON’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


612 Medinah Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Presbyterian Hospital, 


at Madison Avenue and 70th Street, 
will celebrate its 34th Anniversary at 
the Hospital on Saturday, December 
6th, at 300 p.m. 2% HH SK Ut 

The Address will be delivered by Rev. Howard 

Agnew Johnston, D.D. 

The Hospital will be open for inspection by the 

public from 1:30 to 6:00 p. m. 


“A Gallo 
of 


‘*Not so,’” someone Says. 
Ask coffee-users if they are en- 
Not half of them are. 


What’s the use to slug oneself 


tirely well. 


every morning and go through life 
half sick and unable to make 


money and fame. Common sense 


says quit the killing drug and 


USE POSTU 


It’s easy to make the change, and 
it’s nice to be well and happy. 


EDUCATION, 


The oldest and leading monthly magazine of § 
ary Epvcation. Supt. Richarp G. Boong, Editor. 


It takes no more time to read the best than the poor 
est. $3.00 a year, 35 centsa number. Sample for six 
two-cent stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.) 


| 
i 
| 
| 
) 
| 
] 


Get the Best ! 











We are looking 


for an agent in e nan’ hong ~~! to take sub- 
scriptions for Mag es. Easy work; Liberal 

commissions ; No experience led. ‘Send for 
Catalog and our Terms to Agents. 





NORMAL CLUB LIST, Box 737, Mansfield. Pa. 








READING NOTICE 


THE GANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY. 


The Canfield Rubber pee oy will, after January ist, 
1903, sell its products through its own "salesmen. The wd 
offices of the omen be at No. 781 Broadway, op 
Wanamaker’s 1 Field & Co. of Chicago will the 
waiating ——_ for the West and Pacific Coast. The re- 
mainder o e territory will be covered directly by the 
company’s salesmen. e most important feature con- 
nected with the change will be in the company placing —_ 
the market a new pure gum dress eld, named 
‘Hicks * Shield, after the president of the company. 
new shield is made by patented p _erecemnen wt which are owned 
by the company. The method by which the shield is made, 
88 well as t; ield itself, is a wide de ure from custom- 
y any Ree we cent. a ne 


ary methods. The Hicks” Shield is t 
ironed with a hot iron, and is duvable, 04 odorless and anti- 





in weight than any gum shield made 
septic, 








USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM) 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by, 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. | 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly ays 
years ; its merits are unquestioned, 

Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


A BIG DOLLAR OFFE 


je) Ledger Monthly 


14 Months 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


12 Months 


The two for $1 





ce I a nl a 


THE ABOVE OFFER WITH INDEPENDENT ONE YEAR FOR §2.75 





I WILL DUPLIGATE oa oe all club offers made by ANY other Agency or Publisher, whether listed in 
this catalogue or not. I have special arrangements with every publisher in America who makes speciai offers. 
FREE If you will send me THREE orders for ANY combinations of $1.50 or over, you may have FREE as 
your premium, 8 yousy subscription to ANY $1.00 SS. mentioned in Offer No. 1, next page. 
s make the TH REE orders. 


Your OWN club and TWO other clu pecial cash commissions quoted to agents. 
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nm 
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“Price. 


r 


Cosmopolitan OR The Era 1 yr. $1.00) M MA Glub The Era 
Ledger Monthly OR Na- rice Pubiic Opinion. new, 
tional Magazine 1 yr. $1.25 Arena OR Mind 


Cosmopolitan 

Ledger Monthly OR Na- 
tional Magazine 

Criterion 


Public Opinion, new, 
The Era, Phila., 
Arena or Mind 


Four Track Ne xs, 
Cosmopolitan OR The Era 
Ledger Monthly 

National Magazine 


Public Opinion, new, 

Cosmopolitan OR The Era 

Ledger Monthly OR 
National Magazine 


Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mag. 
14 mos. and Calendar 

Ledger Monthly OR 
National Magazine 

Cosmopolitan OR The Era 


Arena or Mind 

The Era OR Cosmopolitan 

Ledger Monthly OR 
National Magazine 


World To-Day 
Criterion 
Ledger Monthly OR 
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Criterion OR The Era 


= Glub ledger Monthly 
rice National Magazine 
$1.75 Cosmopolitan 


My Glub Public Opinion, new, 
Price Arena 
$3.00 Mind 


Criterion OR The Era 

Ledger Monthly OR 
National e 

Cosmopolitan 


Vick's Fam Magazine 

Green’s Fruit Grower 

Vpsoaate Farm and Gar. 
oman’s W’k, Athens, Ga. 

Am Poultry Advocate 

Cosmopolitan 

Ledger Monthly OR 
National Magazine 


Cosmopolitan OR The Era 
Li r Monthly 
National Magazine 


Pathfinder OR The Era 
Criterion 
Overland Monthly 


Critic 

Cosmopolitan OR The Era 
National Magazine 1 yr. Ledger Monthly OR 

Cosmopolitan OR The Era 1 yr. National Magazine 


Independent with any of the above offers $2.00extra. Add $1.00 to the above offers and secure McGlure’s 
big Magazine one year. Pearson’s Magazine with beautiful Calendar added to any offer, $1.00 extra. 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly with Calendar $1.00 extra. Ladies’ Home Journal OR Saturday Evens 
ing Post $1.00 extra. 
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$6.00 IN MAGAZINES FOR ONLY $2.00 


Arena, one year, $2.50; National Magazine, one year, $1.00; Ledger Monthly, one year, $1.00; 
Nickell Magazine, one year, 50c.; Griterion, one year, OR American Mother, $1.00. All five to the 
same or separate addresses FOR ONLY $2.00. 

FREE OFFER.—Mention “‘The independent »* when you order your combination and I will send you 
without extra charge, a full subscription to National Illustrated Magazine and three months’ subscription 
to Farm, Field and Fireside. 

Personal checks accepted. All can be new or renewals. Address 


Dept. A, J. W. GRUMIAUX’S CLUB AGENCY, Le Roy, N.Y: 


References: Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, all leading Publishers, Le Roy National Bank, Le Roy, N. Y. 
ASK FOR MY 32-PAGE GLUBBING LIST 
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NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Fogné in 
: the Enamel! oe: 
Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 
‘otected 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 


Agate Nickel-Stee! Ware is sold 
_— leading Department and 
ousefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 


As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


a Electrotype Engraving 6. 


DESIGNERS and # 




















Choice Christmas Present. 


A NOVEL SHAVING DEVICE. 


reenomenal cutting ee ipente pes ge 
laving for months without strap or honing. ; ly 
pried by the intelligent wis’ dave themselves. Send 
stamp for description. 


-G. FOWLER & CO., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 





FOR SALE. 
CHURCH ORGAN. 


Suitable for medium size church. Rare bargain. For 
ther particulars address 
J. W. FOLLETT, 
2387 Broadway, New York. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walter’s P. « .Wernersvilie), Pa. 
oO all the r. mod ¥ d iltus- 
pen a. yea’ ern conveniences. Send for 








board on 
. Mod- 
bracing cli- 
Advanced cases ress Mrs. 8. 
L. MoMURRAY, Ballard, Santa Barbara Co., Cal 


TOUR OF THE ORIENT 
Italy, poem A Vad liveas 
men Twenty-second Sracon. 

r.and Ure. H. Ss. Paine, Giien«s Falls, N. Y. 


T i j A high class private sana- 
INTERPINES torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 

system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York. 


Q. S. S. Co. 


co BERMUDA 


Headq 


1 hl} ny 
E. RIDG 39 Broadway. = 


A. E. 
York, or A. Ahern, Soe 
& SON, 261 Broadway, 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Will Reopen December 1, 1902 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, 

The Shoreham presents to the traveling public a 
most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to-date Hotel 

Conducted on both the American and European 
Plans. 














JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H.R. BR. and connections, 
From Grand Central] Station. 
By way of 
Hartford and Wil!limantic, 
Springfield and Worcester, 


ew London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
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$1202 A.M., 
*Daily, including Sunday. tStops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and 
ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 
C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass, Agent. 
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Greatest’ in America 


The greatest through train service in America is operated over the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, and is between the cities of Chicago and 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

“Everything in connection with the Lake Shore is the best in every sense 
of the word. It has ever been prominent in this respect, and never did it stand 
forth so strongly in all its history as now.” 

For “Book of Trains” or information about travel over the Lake Shore 

Address A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WINTER CRUISE TO WEST INDIES 


The R. M. 8. “ Prince Arthur” of the Dominion Atlantic Ry. 8. 8. Line will leave Boston January 15th, 1903, fors 
thirty-day cruise to the West Indies. Short stops will be made at Martinique and St. Vincent (the scene of the recent vol 
canic eruptions), St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, Kingston, Jamaica, Santiago de Cuba, and Nassau in the ; 

a limited number of select people will be taken on this trip. The rates pef berth vary from $100'to $250 per 
ing to location. The Prince Arthur (Captain E. Kinney) is a 20-knot twin-screw steamer, and everythin, 
be done to make the bay thoroughly es The tickets include every capone. including lan at all 
where same can be made in ship’s launch For illustrated booklets fully describing the cruise, cont d 
and all other needed information, and for reservations address The Outlook Recreation Bureau, or J. F. 
Sup’t Dominion Atlantic Ry. 8. 8. Line, 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


TOURS. | HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


$177.50 


Saati ag BOSTON. 


rnia, Avril 14, 85 days. ee 


HUBBS* ad for b a0 Mi 8t. a ton, P: 
————~—e“ | BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 








Broadway and 
63d Street 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. Proprietor. 
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THE GEM 


OF THE 


West Indies 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA 
ISLANDS. It is a Delightful Tropical 
Resort, with Equable Climate, 


and Is Most Comfortably Reached by 
the Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships qf 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson Y 
AA 


Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
: —~- OF THE —— 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construc- 
tion, with accommodations as perfect as 
private yachts. They carry the United 
States mail, and are constructed 
and maintained especially for the 
highest class of Passenger busi- 

ness. Every detail which will 
contribute to the pleasure and 

comfort of tourists has been 

given attention. 


Sailings weekly from Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. 
Round trip, including 
stateroom accommo- 
dation and meals, 
$75. One way. 

$40. 

Send for our beau- 

tiful booklet, 

whether you 

contemplate 

this trip or 

not. 


Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical 
vegetation, its towering mountains and 
picturesque valleys, its perfect winter cli- 

mate and excellent hotels, far eclipses 
any other winter resort in European or 
American waters. 


® 
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UNITED FRUIT CO., 


Pier 5, N. Wharves, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Long Wharf, BOSTON. 
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MIERRANEAN SERVICE 
Fe DOMINION 


LINE 


Fast Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 


FROM BOSTON DIRECT TO 


GIBRALTAR 


) Mediterrancan 


The mammoth Twin-Screw steamers “ COMMON- 
WEALTH,” 13,000 tons, and “NEW ENGLAND,” 
11,400 tons, make regular sailings from BOSTON 
to the above ports and through to 


Alexandria = 


“NEW ENGLAND” Dec. 6, Jan. 17, Feb. 28. 
“COMMONWEALTH” Jan. 3, Feb. 14, Mar. 28. 


Berthing lists now open. Send for illustrated booklet. 


REGULAR SERVICE TO 


’ GIBRALTAR, NAPLES and GENOA 


FAYAL 
CALLING AT Azores PONTA DELGADA 


“CAMBROMAN ” Nov. 8, Dec. 20. “VANCOUVER ” Nov. 29, Jan. 10. 
Full particulars and rates furnished upon application. 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., Managing Agents, 77-81 State St., Boston, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago 


E. H. LOW, 1123 Broadway, New York D. TORRANCE & CO., Montreal, Can. 
J. F. BRADY & CO., 1013 Pine St., St Louis, Mo. T. H. LARKE, 127 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Outdoor 
Sports 


May be indulged in all the year. 
No cold weather. The sun shines 
warmly from unclouded skies and flowers 
bloom in plenteous riot of color. An ideal 
land for pleasure seekers. Why freeze at home? 
Country clubs abound. Here are golf links, 
tennis courts and fine roads for coaching parties. 
Sailing, fishing and bathing are kindred pastimes == 
of the yoga so delightful as along the 
Pacific shore. nificent resort hotels. 
The luxurious a PAT ornia Limited, 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Perfect re senien Visit Grand rete of Arizona en route, 


able Bld rer es Guaranty Bldg. —DENVER 

Dooly Block—LOS seas 200 Spring St.—SAN FRANCISCO 641 Market St.—SANTA BARBARA 
635% State St.—GALVE N 224 Tremont St.—DALLAS 246 Main St.—SAN ANTONIO 1o1 E. Com- 
merce St.—EL PASO Mille Sik: —ATLANTA 16N. Pryor St.—NEW ORLEANS 705 Gravier St. 
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From the Top of 
Pike’s Peak 
to the Lowlands 
of the Tropics 


—whatever the condition of 
cold or heat—the exact ad- 
justments of the 


Elgin 


Watch 


make travel surer and safer. 
The new Elgin book, “‘Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,” 
reviewing the development 
of the locomotive and the 
watch—/ree. 


Elgin National Watch Co, 
Elgin, Ii 








SARGENT’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF DEVICES, 
embracing almost every imaginable device that is A ] k ] & ( 

helpful to writers and readers, such as Reading . 4e€C eS O., 
Desks that are attached to chairs, Reading, Diction- 
ary, and Atlas Stands, etc., and Sargent’s Famous 


EADY 


FERENCE , 
OTARY “ Evening Caats, 


full and three-quarter lengths, 
ALL lined with all the stylish Furs of 


EARING the season. 

OOK CASES Broadtail, Persian Lamb and Seal 
. Jackets 

ALL KINDS 


FOR ALL NEEDS in Blouse effects; also the 
stylish Monte Carlo, artistically 
Catalogue D trimmed with Embroideries and 
Passamenteries. 


Furriers and Importers. 


‘Their adoption in the new building for the Library RUSSIAN SABLES in PELERINES 


of Congress is the highest endorsement of their 


merits. 
RECLINING and EASY CHAIRS. Six Muffs and Neckpieces of Every 


Por complete lines—the Regents, Siestas, Col- Description. 

GOMFORT umbines, Manhattans, Orientals, and Uni- 

LOVERS versities, meeting every demand for 
necessity or luxury. Catalogue C free. 


GEORGE F. SARGENT CO. 37 Union Square, West. 








294 **K’’ Fourth Ave., near 23d St., New York City 
, oes 
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Magazine Bargains 
EVER OFFERED 


Magazines may |) THE INDEPENDENT, I year, $2.00) 


be seat to one or World’s Work or Review of Reviews may be substituted. 


different addresses || The BIBLICAL WORLD, I year, $2.00 


and may be either School Review or House Beautiful may be substituted. 


new or renewals || NICKELL MAGAZINE, 1 year, .50 


except where other- World’s Events or Ladies’ World may be substituted. 


wise stated, SUCCESS, - - 1 year, $1.00/ All Four. 
sa- Three Special Offers teste? Noucnty ana Goomopotitan, 1.28 


American Boy and Pathfinder, <- 0 
INDEPENDENT, - _ 1 year, $2.00 ) OurPrice, | INDEPENDENT, - 1 year, $200 ) Our Price, 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 1 year, $2.50 | $4.00 | WORLD'S WORK. - 1 year, $3.00 | $4.00 
Lippincott’s may be substituted. for All Lippincott’s may be substituted. for All 


SUCCESS, - = IL year, $1.00 Three. EVERYBODY'S, - = Lyear, $1.00 Three. 


INDEPENDENT, - 1 year, $2.00 ) Our Price, pa ag aie fy — Our Price, 
PUBLIC Commer (Mow) | year, $3.68 $¢.00 THE ART STUDENT, -~" 1-year, $1.00 $4.00 


THE CRITIC, - + 1 year, $2.00 Three. Say 0: oomnenea, wee Three. 


























Reg. 


ce Club Price 
2.5 


er 
3 
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Independent, Gritic and Everybody’s (or Success) de. GAM) p> deed * deck oepepeweamne 
Independent, Leslie’s Monthly, Gosmopolitan aud ee A ae «ene 
Independent, Everybody’s, Leslie’s Weekly and Leslie’s Monthly ecccce 
Independent, Table Talk, Gosmopolitan and Saccess...... -abhes 5 i aa J 
Independent, Gountry Gentleman and Vick’s .. 
Independent, Judge (Weekly) and Gurrent Literature. ... 
Independent, Popular Science News and School Review ae 
Independent, Biblical World and Gritic.... * 3 ee 
Independent, House Beautiful, American Boy and Table Talk...... .... oomege . 
Independent, Scribner’s and Everybody’s (or Success)..... ... ....... 
Independent, Gentury and Success or Everybody’s) ... «+. ...--++.-+ 
Independent, St. Nicholas, Gosmopolitan and Leslie’s Monthly. 


sa TWO GREAT OFFERS 
INDEPENDENT, = 1 year, $2.00 ) Our Price, | LADIES’ HOWEJOURNAL,| year, 1.00 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, | year, $3.00 $5 00 SATURDAY EVE’G POST,I year, 1.00 Our 
St. Nicholas may be substituted. 4 This special combination expires February Price, 
THE ART STUDENT, - 1 year, $1.00 for All 1, 1908, when the price of the Post will be ad- | $2.00 


i J Three vanced to $2.00. Subscribe now and secure 
American Motber may be substituted. 2 the two for $2.00. 


NAP PSASeran 








Youth’s Gompanion (including all extra numbers and calendar for 1903) may be added to any 
of our offers for $1.75 additional; Pearson’s, with Galendar, $1.00; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 35-889 Saturday Evening Post, $1.00; McGlure’s, $1.00; Munsey’s, $1.00; De- 
lineator, $1.00 3 Argosy, $1.00; St. Nicholas, $2.65; Harper’s, $3.35, Gentury, $3.65. 


If ae will send us three orders for any of the above combinations of $1.500r more IZ may have 

FREE .a a i subscription to Cosmopolitan, or Era, or American Boy or Leslie’s Monthly, 

or Table Talk, or Success, or Everybody's. Your OWN CLUB and TWO OTHER CLUBS, 
>>. make the three orders 


REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R.G Dun & Co., all Publishers and Phoenix 
National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 











Glub raisers, newsdealers and agents wanted to take orders for our combination 
offers. Liberal commissions paid. Great prize offer to agents. Write for particu. 
lars. Address all orders to 


J. M. HANSON, MaSaAZi"® 5 Hanson Block, - Lexington, Ky. 


” 44 PAGE GATALOGUE OF 3,000 PERIODICALS FREE. 
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This is 


Ghe Chicago 


The standard typewriter that has 
revolutionized typewriter priccs. 


Our printed matter 
tells the whole story. 


Chicago Writing Machine Co. 


111 Wendell St., CHIGAGO, U. &. A. 
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! Elastic Ribbed 


Union Suits 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but 
softly and without pres- 
sure. Vo buttons down the 
Jfront. Made for men, 
women and young people. 
Most convenient to put 
on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 


trousers. With no other 


kind of underwear can 
ladies obtain such a per- 


i fect fit for dresses or wear 


comfortably so .small a 
corset. Madein great vari. 


2 man) ety of fabrics and weights. 


Sold by best dealers 
everywhere, Send for illus- 
trated booklet, Oneita Mills, 


Dept.L., x GreeneSt.,N.Y, 





Under this Cover 
OUR is dans 


FREE 
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Tiffany 
‘Blue Book” 


1903 Edition 


Messts. Tiffany & Co. are now ready to 
send a copy of the 1903 edition of their Blue 
Book to any address, without charge. 

The book contains no illustrations. 

It is a compact little volume, giving in 
alphabetical order concise descriptions, with 
the range of prices, of their stock of jewelry, 
silverware, watches, fancy goods, clocks, 
bronzes, pottery, glass and other artistic 
merchandise suitable for holiday gifts. 


Tiffany & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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DESSERT FORK 





HE accompanying illustration represents the 
dessert fork of our latest production in Ster- 
ling Silver—a Table Service admirably meeting 
the large and yet growing demand for artistic expres- 
sion in articles of utility and beauty. In the deco- 
ration, the long flowing lines surrounding or inter- 
lacing natural flowers are characteristic of the 
most modern and most favored phase of French 
Art adapted to American and present day require- 
ments. The articles are of unusual weight, while 
the French gray finish adopted best exhibits their 
beauty. The Service, now complete—comprising 
forks and spoons and the various serving pieces— 
represents in its workmanship the highest skill of 
the trained artisan and, in plan, the ripest art of 
the designer as it may be expressed in Silver Ware. 
Inspection is respectfully invited. 


Other articles in Silver Ware suitable for Wedding or 
Holiday Gifts are shown in our Warerooms in large var- 
iety. Our productions are sold by the leading jewelers. 








REED @ BARTON 


Silversmiths 


TRADE MARK 


4B) 8 


STERLING 
41 UNION SQUARE anp 6 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK 
FACTORY: TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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As an act of humanity 


I ask. you to tell me a friend who needs help. 
That is all—just a postal—just the cost of a penny. 
Tell me to-day the name of some sick one. 


It is but a trifle I ask of you—just a minute’s 
time—just a penny postal. And I ask it to aid a 
sick friend. 


It is a remarkable thing that I do in return— 
something that nobody else ever offered. And I 
do it for a stranger. 


Won't you do that littlke—and to-day—if I will 
do the rest? 





You ask what good it will do? 


That month’s test will tell. It is true that my 
Restorative may fail There is sometimes a cause 
—like cancer—which medicine cannot cure. But 
the very fact of my offer must prove that failures 
are rare, for if they were common the offer would 
ruin me. 


In the past twelve years I have supplied my 
Restorative to hundreds of thousands on just those 
terms, and 39 out of each 4o have paid gladly, be- 
cause they got well. I have found that the cured 
ones are fair—and not a penny is wanted from the 
rest. 





A sick one who neglects such an offer is unkind 
to himself, for success means health, and 39 out of 
each 4o secure it. Failure means nothing lost. 


My boundless faith in this remedy is born of a 
lifetime’s experience. I have tested it in hundreds 


Tell Me the Book to Send 


Then I will do this:—I will mail 
that sick one an order—good at any 
drug store—for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He may take ita 
month to prove what it can do. 
succeeds, the cost is $5.50. If it fails, / 
will pay the druggist myself. And the 
sick one’s'‘mere word shall decide it. 





If it 










of the most difficult cases that physicians ever 
meet. I have watched it succeed—countless times 
—when the best of other treatments failed. 






I know what it will do. 





My success comes from strengthening the inside 
nerves I bring back the nerve power which alone 
operates all the vital organs 







I don’t doctor the organs, for the best results of 
that method are only temporary. I give those 
weak organs strength to do their duty by restoring 
the only power that makes them act. 








There is no other way. You cannot restore 2 
weak engine by doctoring the machine You must 
give it more steam—and inside nerve power is the 
steam of the body. 














Tell me a friend who needs this help. The test 
will harm no one under any condition. And it 
ee be that the sick one can otherwise never get 
well. 







Book No. 1 on D: psia. 
Book No. 2 on the Heart. 
Book No. 8 on the Kidneys. 
Book No. 4 for Women. 
Book No. 5 for Men. 

Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At ail druggists. 


Simply state which book you 
want, and address, 
Dr. Shoop, Box 226, 
Racine, Wis. 
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